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Art. I.— Communicant’s Manual. Devotional Exercises, 
Prayers, and Hymns, more particularly designed for the 
use of Communicants. With a short Introduction on the 
Origin, Nature, and Obligation of the Lord’s Supper. 


WE have not yet quite done with the subject of religious 
institutions. We have given considerable space to this sub- 
ject for a year or two past in our pages; but we have still 
some supplementary remarks to offer, before we can feel 
that we have fully discharged our humble duty to this im- 
portant department of religious influences. 

There are, in particular, certain mistakes which we wish 
to notice. ‘The present is considered by many as the age of 
spirituality in religion; and it is somewhat too carelessly 
alleged, that the natural and necessary tendency of this 
spirit of the age, is to break away from what is called the 
bondage of forms and usages. It is true, indeed,, that reli- 
gious observances are justly held to be less essential in some 
respects, than they were in former days, and in less enlight- 
ened ages. That is to say, they are justly held to be, not 
the very essence of religion ; not to possess any absolute and 
independent value as mere forms; not to be substitutes for 
practical virtue; not to be methods of appeasing a guilty 
conscience, or of procuring the favor of Heaven. But there 
are respects, on the other hand, in which we undertake to 
say, that religious observances are not a whit less essential, 
than they were held to be in the most superstitious ages. 
They are not a whit less essential, as means of religious 
knowledge and impression. ‘Their importance, as means, in 
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fact, was never overrated. Nay, it was the very error of 
former times to regard them too much as ends, and therefore 
too little as means. And if the spirituality of the present 
day is tending to whelm all ideas, good and bad, of religious 
usages, in undistinguishing reprobation, then is this spirituality 
not what it should be, a discreet and sound judgment, but a 
rash and blind impulse. ‘The truth is, there is to be, and 
there must be, a growing appreciation of the utility of reli- 
gious observances. ‘The public mind is yet, to some degree, 
mystified about this matter, but it will yet come to see and 
estimate things more clearly and rationally. It confounds 
together, at present, things which it will yet see to be totally 
distinct. Superstition about forms is one thing; an intelli- 
gent use of them is another. But superstition, like a cloud, 
has overspread the whole field of religious institutions, so 
that many see nothing there but the cloud, —no work to do, 
no soil to cultivate, no productions to be reared. When 
they do come to see distinctly, they will perceive that reli- 
gious forms are not to be neglected, not to be shrunk from, 
or coldly passed by, as some of them now are, because too 
solemn or awful, not to be disused, in fine, but only to be 
used in a new manner, and that they are to be used, — we 
shall not hesitate to say it, — more heartily and devoutly than 
they ever were before. A spiritual age, as we sometimes 
hear it said, outgrowing forms and usages! We might as 
well say, that an intelligent age is outgrowing books and 
reading, and all fixed times of study, all fixed application 
of mind. 

Indeed, a religious observance is but a form, mode, or 
season of attention to the subject of religion; and therefore 
has most especial claims upon an intelligent and spiritual 
age. A religious observance, we repeat, is a mode of atten- 
tion; and although there are other views of its utility which 
might be urged, this seems to us to be the leading one, and 
it is, at any rate, the view which we wish at present to offer 
and illustrate. 

The mistakes to be corrected by this view of the subject, 
are, —first, that which has been already adverted to, that an 
interest in forms must decline amidst the growing spirituality 
of the age ;—secondly, the idea closely analogous to the 
first, that forms are but poor and puerile things in religion, 
‘weak and beggarly elements ” ;—and thirdly, the notion that 
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the obligation to be constantlyjreligious, to be religious at all 
times, conflicts with the obligation to devote particular times 
and seasons to the offices of piety. With this statement of 
the objects we have in view, let us proceed to the illustra- 
tion of the particular argument, which we have advanced, 
for religious institutions. 

Religious institutions or observances, then, are forms, 
modes, or seasons of attention to religion. ‘The Sabbath is 
a time of attention to religion. It is not to be regarded as a 
day for being more religious, more conscientious, more under 
the guidance of a principle of duty than we are required to 
be on other days; but as a day for giving more attention to 
religion than we can give at other seasons of life. Religious 
worship, again, whether public or private, is an act of con- 
templation. It has other characteristics and uses indeed ; it 
is prayer, and as prayer it may be answered ; but it is, also, 
the contemplation of God, and it has its most obvious and 
direct use, as contemplation, impressing, as it naturally does, 
a deeper sense of the perfection and presence of God. So 
also the service of the Communion is a mode of attention. 
It is true, that it is likewise a commemorative act, and an 
act of avowal or profession; and in these views it has its 
advantages. But its greatest advantage, perhaps, lies in its 
direct effect upon the mind, and this is the effect of atten- 
tion. It isa fixed and solemn meditation upon Jesus Christ, 
as a meek, patient, forgiving, redeeming, triumphant Sufferer. 
In the same manner infant baptism, with those who practise 
it, is designed to fix attention on the parental obligations 
and duties. 

Now, attention is the grand instrument of impression. It 
is such in every thing else, as well as in religion. It is such 
by the very law of our nature. It is such by the appoint- 
ment of God. All the means of grace, —consideration, 
meditation, reading, prayer, the ordinances of religion, — may 
be resolved into this one direction, “attend; give heed.” 
There is no other conceivable method by which a rational 
being can attain to the knowledge or feeling of any truth, 
doctrine, or duty, but attention. 

This attention to religion, then, it is a matter of the last 
consequence that men should give. They cannot be religious 
without it. And it is of this that they are most exposed to 
fail. ‘*The cares of this life,’’ the tasks of labor, the occu- 
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pations of business, preclude, from the hours which they 
occupy, the necessary degree of attention. Worldly engage- 
ments, even when they are turned to the best moral account, 
when they are made a useful discipline for the soul, when 
they are made as they may and should be, to minister to all 
our virtues, still prevent, for the time being, that fixed atten- 
tion to religion which is needful. We say, needful, — for 
no knowledge of whatever subject will be deep, no sentiment 
of whatever kind will be profound, unless it springs from in- 
tense contemplation. ‘The business of this world cannot be 
thoroughly understood, the sciences and arts cannot be com- 
pletely mastered, and, what is more to the purpose, their 
power and beauty cannot be deeply and habitually felt, but 
upon this condition. Religion exacts no less; and this is 
not an arbitrary demand, for, from the nature of things, it 
can exact no less. Whoever expects to be a confirmed, 
consistent, and happy Christian without devoted attention to 
the subject, without frequent and fixed contemplation of the 
virtues of Christianity, will as certainly fail of success, as 
the negligent artist, student, or man of business will fail. 
This, indeed, is the secret of the failure of thousands in 
religion. ‘They think to go on, upon the strength of one 
grand season of attention at the commencement of their 
career; or they think that by the glare of spiritual beacon- 
lights kindled up from time to time over the land, they shall 
be enabled to walk in the path that shineth brighter and 
brighter. Or, rejecting all impulses, paroxysms, and revivals 
in religion, they neglect to adopt in their place regular, ap- 
pointed, and solemn weekly and daily meditations. They 
wonder that they cannot be happy in their religion, they 
wonder that they cannot habitually feel its power and reality, 
when they give not half the earnest heed to it that they give 
to every other interest of life. Would they understand a 
foreign language ; they do not think it enough occasionally 
to turn over the leaves of a book written in that language, and 
carelessly to sigh, and wish that they understood it. They 
do not think it enough to employ teachers. But they take 
daily lessons and study them; and they keep up a regular 
attention to the subject for years. And yet they expect to 
understand the language of heaven, a language which treats 
of things far and widely foreign. to their worldly apprehen- 
sions ; a language whose sublime meanings eternity will be 
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for ever unfolding, — they expect to understand it all by care- 
lessly wishing that they understood it. ‘The truth is, that 
there is a great, prevailing, public, and almost authorized 
mistake in this matter; and the result is, that the principle 
of religion, in its prevailing forms, has by no means come to 
its full strength, or to its full satisfaction. It is in the breasts 
of thousands a weak, wavering, hesitating, half painful, and 
more than half useless and unproductive principle. Oh! 
wheré are the Christians, — where, in any considerable num- 
bers, are they, who are cultivating the great science of reli- 
gion, and the glorious art of holy living, with half the steadi- 
ness and zeal, with which artists are bodying forth the beau- 
tiful creations of genius, with which poets are laboring to 
perfect their immortal productions, with which the learned 
are sounding the depths of philosophy and science, or with 
which the industrious and enterprising are toiling to build up 
the splendid, but perishing fabrics of worldly fortune! Never, 
till we see labors like these in the service of religion, shall 
we see Christians, well and fully worthy of the name! 
Here, then, comes in the needful ministry of religious 
forms and observances. ‘They are not the only modes of 
attention to religion, but they are modes of attention, of 
which we should avail ourselves the more eagerly and gladly, 
and to which we should address ourselves the more earnestly 
and devotedly, just in proportion as the cares of this life are 
apt to draw away our thoughts from heavenly objects, 
Hours of deep religious meditation, not only create a deep 
sense of religion for the time which nothing else can create, 
but they spread a savour over the hours of business and pleas- 
ure, and they tend gradually in proportion as they are faith- 
fully used, to hallow the whole scene of our daily labors and 
enjoyments. They are the cool, and silent, and shaded 
fountains, whose waters spread freshness and verdure as they 
flow onward through the vale of life. The traveller gains 
rest and refreshment in these still retreats ; and such retreats 
should the traveller to eternity find, lest he grow weary in 
the way, or forget to press onward in the great moral pilgrim- 
age. ‘The Sabbath season should be joyfully welcomed and 
sacredly cherished, as a season for recollection, for prayer, 
for gathering up anew the energies of the spiritual life. 
Then is it sanctified indeed, and then only, when it is used 
not for its own sake, not for the sake of satisfying any super- 
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stitious feeling, but when it is used to spread sanctity over 
all the other days of the week. 

The propriety, as well as necessity of such definite seasons 
and modes of attention to religion, may be further argued 
from the manner in which all other subjects and interests are 
pursued in life. If an object is worth any thing, it is worth 
attention; and if it is worth attention, it is worth the time 
necessary to that end. We can give nothing less, and noth- 
ing else, to any valuable personal interest; and we do give 
this perpetually, periodically, weekly, daily. If we would 
cultivate our.minds, or spread a general intelligence among 
the people, we have “set times” appointed for it; we have 
schools, lessons, tasks ; lyceums, libraries, and definite pur- 
suits of science and literature. If we would cultivate reason, 
we do not think it enough to let it take its chance with the 
events of life as they rise, though it is indeed to make the 
utmost use of them; but we also distinctly apply ourselves 
to the cultivation of this faculty; we read, we study. We 
have ‘‘set times”’ also for business, and when the opportu- 
nities for acquisition are unusually favorable, we give special 
attention to it. The merchant is obliged often to think 
deeply ; he spends many hours in this way, —some portion 

erhaps of every evening; and if he cannot say as the 
ae ae did concerning religion, ‘I meditate in the night- 
watches ; | prevented the dawning of the morning,” yet 
concerning business, he can often say this: he must study 
the legislation of his own country, and acquaint himself with 
foreign affairs, and upon a knowledge of these he must found 
his plans. It will not do for him, without any foresight or 
calculation, to take hold of one thing and another, as it 
offers ; such irregularity would be fatal to him. He must, 
indeed, be industrious and active; but his industry and ac- 
tivity must be pervaded by large and well-considered views 
and principles. So, also, the proprietor of an estate must 
proceed upon a comprehensive and well studied view of its 
situation and capabilities. If the laborers were to take the 
implements of husbandry, and go forth into the fields to strike 
a blow here and there, as they saw se at the moment, 
nothing would be accomplished. Instead of this, one field 
after another is to be thoroughly cultivated, and this, too, 
upon some good plan, upon some good general understanding 
of the business of agriculture. Again,—to take another 
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illustration, —the immediate end of labor is subsistence. In 
order to sustain the body we must have food. Now, there 
are “set times’”’ for taking food: the process of digestion 
is going on continually; but there must be “set times”’ for 
receiving the nutriment. And we believe, if the homeliness 
of the illustration may be excused by its pertinency, that it 
is just as necessary to have “set times,” or some times, im 
other words, for the reception of spiritual food,—for the 
reception, that is to say, of those ideas and views on which 
the soul lives. They can be received on/y by attention ; and 
attention, if it is not perpetual, which it cannot be, must be 
given at some time or other, and that time, to secure the 
object with the body of mankind, must be a “set time.” 

Let us offer one more illustration, and we will take it from 
a sphere of human exertion more congenial, more kindred to 
religion perhaps than any other, ——we mean that of the fine 
arts, poetry, painting, sculpture. The ideal, the perfection 
of beauty, is here the object ; and the perfection of excellence 
is the object in religion. Other things being equal, every 
man’s advancement in moral excellence will keep pace with 
his conceptions of that excellence. And with the same 
qualification, every man’s attainments in poetry, painting, 
and sculpture will keep pace with the strength and accuracy 
of his conceptions of the true and beautiful in art. Now, 
how is the artist to improve and exalt his conceptions of 
those lovely forms and of those glorious ideas which it is his 
object to body forth? Is it enough for him to pass among 
men, and to take an impression here and there, as it may 
offer itself to his observation? This he is to do indeed; but 
is this all? Is it enough to make him a great poet, like 
Milton, or a great painter, like Raphael? Surely not. He 
must study. He must spend hours in deep contemplation. 
He must strive with distinct and fixed effort to perfect his 
conceptions of whatsoever is fair and majestic, in form, in 
manner, and mind. So must the religious man labor. If he 
would rise to any lofty point of excellence, if he would feel 
the transcendent power and loveliness of that which he pro- 
fesses to love, and to pursue as his great end, he must medi- 
tate; he must pray; he must steadily contemplate the per- 
fection of God; he must ponder upon the vision of goodness 
till he is enraptured with its beauty; he must muse till the 
fire burns. 
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We anticipate the objection to all this. We know it will 
be said, that religion is a different thing from intelligence, 
business, or art. A vague idea of some vague thing, —is, 
indeed, about all the conception that multitudes have of 
religion. What! a quality, like reason, to be cultivated, — 
a plan of proceeding to be settled, —a field to be tilled, —a 
science to be studied, —an art to be perfected, —they never 
thought of it in this light! No, it is a set of vague impres- 
sions with them, made, they scarcely know how, communi- 
cated, they scarcely know from whence, whether from the 
heavens above, or from the earth beneath, and left to take 
such chancé as events, circumstances, and some occasional 
thoughts may give it. And yet there are some who strangely 
think, that, under this negligent tuition, the religious princi- 
ple promises to make such progress as to be able, by and 
by, to take care of itself: nay, and they have visions of a 
time when churches will be no longer needed, and the 
ministry may be laid aside, and the ordinances of meditation 
and prayer may be abolished. 

Now, that religion is a different thing from other things, 
may be admitted; but in what is it different? Is it different 
in its demands upon attention, care, cultivation? This is 
the point in question. And we answer, that it does indeed 
differ from other things and themes ; but it differs precisely 
and especially in this, that it demands more attention, care, 
cultivation, than any thing else. It is the very end and con- 
summation of all human inquiries and attainments. Is the 
knowledge of God, —is the knowledge of virtue easier to be 
fathomed, than the knowledge of any science or occupation ? 
Who can be so presumptuous, or so thoughtless rather, as to 
say this? What are the themes that are to exhaust, and yet 
for ever to overpower the faculties of all intelligent souls, if 
not divine truth and virtue, and the perfection of the divine 
and Infinite Being ! 

But it may be asked, ‘‘ What then are the weak and ignorant 
todo in religion?’’ We answer; As they are to do in other 


things, poorly. ‘They may act according to their light; but 
does it follow that they need no more light? And, espe- 
cially, does it follow that those who have ability and oppor- 
tunity to seek for further light, should forego their privilege 
and neglect their duty? Do men reason so. about other 
things? Because the ignorant can get along in their igno- 
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rance, do others say, that they will seek no knowledge ? 
Because the poor can get along in their poverty, do others 
say that they will not seek riches? 

But we must press the point of our illustrations a little 
further. We are endeavouring to demonstrate the propriety, 
utility, and therefore, we might say, the duty of religious 
observances. For this purpose, we have adduced some 
illustrations from other branches of human pursuits; and 
there are some ideas and maxims to which we now wish to 
apply this principle of comparison. 

One of these is the idea which some appear to entertain 
that there is something mechanical, contracted, and almost 
puerile in a zealous and conscientious attendance upon re- 
ligious observances. ‘They would be rather ashamed to 
have it supposed that any part of their reason for a regular 
attendance at Church was a conscientious feeling of obliga- 
tion. They say, moreover, that this concentration of re- 
ligious attention upon certain points is adverse to the gen- 
erous and wide diffusion of the religious principle through 
the whole of life. But do they think or feel thus about 
other things? Are they ashamed to study other subjects, 
and to appoint hours of study, from a sense of duty? Or 
do they think that deep study is adverse to good common 
sense and general intelligence. Misdirected application, 
indeed, may be; the scholastic learning of the dark ages, 
was. But is it necessarily so? Is it actually so, at the 
present day? Is the studious lawyer, physician, or clergy- 
man, the man who least understands the general duties of 
his profession? Upon whom does the community rely in 
these professions ? —upon the shallow and careless, or upon 
the studious and deep-thinking ? 

There is a maxim, too, about attendance at church, not 
often expressed, perhaps, but often felt by the negligent, — 
which is this, ‘‘ that they can go to church any time.” The 
opportunity recurs weekly, and the neglecter of public wor- 
ship says, ‘‘ if he does not go to-day, he can go next Sabbath, 
he can goany time.” This plea, that they can go any time, 
amounts, with some, to an argument for their going to church 
seldom or never. They have the excellent consideration 
that they can go always, for never going. But not to dwell 
upon the inconsistency of this reasoning, nor upon so ex- 
treme a case, — when the Sabbath morning finds a man, 
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from indolence, or the apprehension of inclement weather, 
averse to attendance at church, and, he says, ‘it is no 
great matter; he shall yo next Sabbath ”’; or he says, ‘ he 
believes he shall not go out to-day,’ and there lurks in the 
very emphasis with which he says it, the apology that there 
are other days, and enough of them, for public worship, — 
let us ask him if he reasons thus about other things. 
Business may be done every day. Is that a reason witha 
man of business for sitting indolently by his fireside any 
day? Amusements in most populous places are of regular 
recurrence. Does inclement weather, or do dark and stormy 
nights even, prevent an attendance upon them? Are not 
means found to relieve all difficult'es and remove all objec- 
tions? Who avoids the inconvenience or expense, with 
saying, that he can just as well have the pleasure at another 
time? No; the rule in worldly affairs is, to have the 
pleasure, the profit, the advantage now, and at another time 
too. And yet this is the state of society, the state of social 
habits and usages, —all in favor of secular, all against re- 
ligious interests, — in which, nevertheless, religion is making 
such progress, it is thought, as to be outgrowing the need of 
all special helps and institutions ! 

Once more, and with regard not to public worship on the 
Sabbath, but with regard to the employment of the whole 
day, —a man says, “ he does not intend to spend the Sab- 
bath in a particularly religious manner; he would be re- 
ligious every day: he does not mean to attend to religion 
more at one time than another; his is not a religion of hours 
and minutes, but a religion of the spirit.”” And once more 
we ask, if he reasons thus about other things. A favorable 
conjuncture arises in business; a grand opportunity for ac- 
quisition offers itself. Such, surely, is the Sabbath for the 
acquisition of religious knowledge, — it is time, and time 
which, whether hallowed by divine authority or not, may be 
turned to great account. Now, concerning the first, does 
this man, or any man say,— does he say, when a grand 
chance for a moneyed speculation presents itself, “no, he 
shall do nothing about it, — he intends to do business every 
day, and no more one day than another?” Far enough 
from it. His attention is aroused and fixed; he seizes the 
opportunity ; and if it should slip by him unimproved, he is 
exceedingly vexed with himself, that he should have ne- 
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glected it. Why should he not do thus, only the more 
earnestly, — why should he not feel thus, only the more 
gravely, in the matters of religion? ‘To illustrate this point 
still farther, let us remark, that there are two ways of ob- 
serving nature, — that of ignorance, seeing only what is ob- 
vious, and that of science, contemplating the connexions, 
dependencies, and uses of things. Now suppose a man were 
to say, that he intended to be a constantly scientific observer, 
and, therefore, he should not give more attention to the 
subject at one time than another. Would this be a sensible 
or successful course with science? Should we not say that 
there must be definite studies to prepare for this scientific 
observation of nature? And on what principle can we say 
less than this of religion? Does not religious action proceed 
on definite perceptions and principles, as much as scientific 
observation? Some say, that they would make every day 
religious, — every day a Sabbath. Let us tell them that 
they never will do this, till they begin to make the Sabbath 
different from other days. 'They may come at length to that 
happy and hallowed state of mind and of life; but they 
never will come to it, but through seasons of fixed and deep 
attention, through the holy Sabbath seasons of meditation 
and prayer. Nothing else, we repeat and repeat it, —noth- 
ing else, but attention, is to grave upon their souls the deep 
and indelible impressions of truth, virtue, and piety ! 


Here, perhaps, we ought to stop, from a just fear of wea- 
rying the patience of our readers. But amidst the growing 
tendency to the neglect of religious ordinances and observan- 
ces, which is seen in the legislation, sentiments, and habits, 
general, domestic, and private, of our people, we deem the 
subject of such importance that we are unwilling to leave 
any thing unsaid, which may confirm and enforce the con- 
clusions to which we have come in the foregoing discussion. 
They are conclusions, it appears to us, which not only 
commend themselves to the reflecting mind, but which are 
binding upon the conscience ; and yet in both views, whether, 
that is to say, as reasonable or obligatory, we fear that some- 
thing may be wanting to their full and practical reception. 

The minds of some of our readers may not be entirely 
satisfied. ‘They may say, that we make religion something 
too profound and intellectual, and that men have not time 
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to give so much attention to it; and moreover, that it is not 
necessary to a man’s being a good man that he should think 
so much. “ Religion,” they will probably say, — “‘ prac- 
tical religion is nothing else but constantly doing right; and 
for doing right we have conscience, or the remembered word 
of Scripture, or its well known spirit, always present with 
us; so that we have only to follow the plain rule, to obey 
the obvious law, from step to step, as we go on ; and, there- 
fore, we can be good, virtuous, pious men, without any deep 
meditations, without any daily prayers, domestic or private, 
without attending upon any solemn ordinances.” 

Now, we sustain our conclusions against this view of 
religion, simply by saying that the view is partial. It is 
correct, we admit, as far as it goes, but it does not go far 
enough. ‘This same conscience that is to guide us, is not 
always clear and certain in its indications. It is, indeed, the 
needle by which we are to shape our course, but it is con- 
stantly liable to be swayed from the true point. Conscience, 
then, is liable to err; and it asks the aid of reflection. Con- 
science, moreover, has difficult cases to solve, deep questions 
to settle. And in the intricacy and complexity of these 
questions, oftentimes, the very strength of temptation lies. 
If conscience told us precisely and definitely how far we 
might go, we might be comparatively safe ; but uncertainty, 
as well as illusion, is a lure to excess. The office of con- 
science, therefore, cannot be faithfully discharged, without 
the aid of reason. Indeed, a good man must think. He 
who would do right, must consider what is right. Con- 
science is not a passive suggestion, nor a mechanical impulse, 
but an active, thinking, electing, discriminating power. 

Besides, the aim of religion is not confined to thelittle 
round of obvious and daily duties. It is designed to be a 
principle of boundless expansion and improvement in the 
mind; of unlimited application too; the business is, not 
merely to do that which presents itself as right, but to seek 
out the right; not merely to perform obvious duties, but, 
with a generous, fervent, and philanthropic impulse, to inquire 
for duties that are not obvious ; not merely to see what good 
it ought to do, but to seek what good it can do. As well 
should reason do nothing but judge of what falls immediately 
in its path, and never go out from its work-day toil to the 
wide regions of discovery, never penetrate the depths of 
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philosophy. Religion, we repeat, was designed to be a 
principle of boundless improvement. It seeks to expand 
its conceptions of every thing divine, true, beautiful, and 
glorious. It seeks, if haply it may find, the great knowledge 
of God. And in such exercises and attainments only can 
it fill to overflowing the deep fountains of the soul. But, 
for the accomplishment of this great end of religion, medita- 
tion is necessary. And if we cannot spend our whole lives 
in meditation, it is so much the more important that we 
should appropriate certain seasons to it. Religious institu- 
tions are the very dispensation for the industrious and active. 
If our constant thoughts cannot be devoted to the themes of 
religion, special observances, special seasons of attention, 
are the least that we can reasonably give. Instead of being 
regarded as burdens and tasks, they should be eagerly em- 
braced as welcome resorts, as needful helps. 

But reasonable and important as the ordinances of re- 
ligious meditation are and must be allowed to be, it may still 
be denied that they are binding upon the conscience. We 
suppose, the very circumstance that they are usually repre- 
sented as appointed and binding services, and not as volun- 
tary acts, is unfavorable to the hearty reception and use of 
them. If all religious institutions were abolished, and if, in 
the urgent sense of their importance, men were met together 
to agree upon some usages and ordinances for themselves, we 
suppose, although they should frame the very ordinances that 
now exist, that they would engage far more willingly in the 
observance of them, than they now do. Let them be re- 
garded then, we would say, as voluntary ; let every man go 
back in his reflections to the beginning of things, and con- 
ceive himself, as every serious and thoughtful man may, that 
he would have some ordinances of worship and meditation. 
Let him do this. And yet what good reason can there be, 
with a reasonable man, wby he should not superadd the idea 
of obligation? Is not that idea involved in the views already 
taken? If religious observances of some kind are useful, 
important, and necessary, are they not binding on the con- 
science?) This is the point which we are to examine. 

There are those, we conceive, whose minds have been so 
much occupied with the letter of Scripture, or the rules of 
discipline, or the requisitions of custom, that they have lost 
sight of other obligations. ‘They have become convinced, 
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perhaps, that some act or institution, which they once 
thought obligatory, 1s not enjoined by Scripture, or that 
catechisms, and books of discipline, and public customs are 
of no binding obligation at all upon the conscience, and they 
are ready to conclude that what has no express warrant from 
these sources, is no law. They do not perceive, for instance, 
that domestic or daily worship, or that the special consecra- 
tion of the Sabbath, is required in the New Testament, and 
they hold themselves absolved from all obligation to hallow 
such times and seasons. But what is the reason that lies 
at the foundation of every positive institution? It is utility, 
and utility alone. If, then, any observance is useful, if it 
promotes our virtue and piety, and is necessary to our im- 
provement, it bears, in this very character, the impress of 
law. God wills that we should be devout and pure, that we 
should grow in grace and virtue; and that which we are 
convinced is necessary to these ends, is as much, and as 
manifestly, his will to us, as if it had been divinely written 
on tables of stone, or miraculously uttered amidst the thun- 
ders of Sinai. The beneficent universe around us echoes, 
with all its voices, and confirms by all its spiritual ministra- 
tions, the great law, that whatever is good for us, is right, — 
that improvement, —improvement by all possible means put 
into our hands, —is our bounden duty. 

Now there are freedoms taken, even by sober and con- 
scientious men, with some religious institutions which we 
can explain into nothing else, but a neglect of this weighty 
and binding consideration. We know those who do not 
hesitate to travel on the Sabbath, as often as it suits their 
convenience, and who, we are certain, would not do this if 
they were convinced it was wrong. We pray leave to ask 
such persons one single question. We ask them if they 
think that the Sabbath is a useful institution, —and we 
would confine attention to that point. Is it useful to them- 
selves? Is it useful tothe community? Is it so useful that 
its neglect or its abolition would be an evil greatly to be 
deprecated? We may be mistaken, but we do not believe 
that any man of sense or virtue would deny us either of 
these positions. Can they be denied? Will any one stake 
the credit of his common sense and reflection upon a denial 
of them ? 

What then is the aspect of this practice, in which so many 
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indulge themselves? It is plainly this. So often as they 
causelessly and recklessly ride forth, or sail forth, on the 
Sabbath, to begin, to continue, or to end a journey, they do 
just as much as they can to destroy a confessedly useful, an 
invaluable institution. ‘Their example but requires a general 
imitation, and the work of its destruction is done, — is more 
effectually done than it was in France by law, —and as 
truly done by them, as if they had held up their hands in 
the profane assembly of the French atheists. Example 
speaks louder than words, or votes. ‘The imitation, indeed, 
may not follow soon ; it may never follow ; the Institution 
may stand. But it will not be upholden by their aid; it will 
stand in spite of them. And if they are responsible at all, 
they are just as responsible in the court of conscience, as 
if the tremendous consequences should follow. If the insti- 
tution ever falls in this country, the first and fatal blow will 
be given by the example of respectable and influential men. 

Now we will not be told by such persons as we are argu- 
ing with, that this is a matter with which conscience has 
nothing to do. They know very well that conscienee is not 
tied down to the letter of a text. Let the text be as it 
may, or let their thoughts of it be what they may, — here is 
the broad fact before them, that the cultivation of piety, and 
the welfare of society and of their country, are concerned 
in the support or prostration of the Sabbath; and this fact 
as distinctly announces to them the command of God, as if 
it were visibly inscribed on the very path in which they 
journey, or imprinted upon the very waters on which they 
sail. 

We wish to speak temperately ; we wish to speak wisely ; 
we would urge nothing beyond the point, to which the sober 
judgment of every man will go with us. But really, this is a 
case where every thoughtful man must make an election, 
If he maintains that the Sabbath is not useful, and that its 
abolition is desirable, we have at present not another word 
to say. But if he does not admit this, as we are almost 
sure he cannot, —if he believes that it is useful, then he 
cannot be justified to his conscience, in the neglect or abuse 
of it. We say again, it is a matter of conscience. If he 
believes, he must obey. And if he violates the dictates of 
that belief, — we keep to this point, — we are not reasoning 
with a man who denies the utility of the institution, —if he 
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believes it is useful, and violates the dictates of that belief, 
we see not how he can answer it, either to his conscience, 
or to his country, or to his God. 

We have now touched upon the additional matters that 
seemed to us to require further notice ; but we cannot leave 
the subject, without saying a word or two more, upon the 
main point discussed in this article, that is, attention to re- 
ligion. We are persuaded, that the great defect in the re- 
ligious experience of thousands around us, lies here, and 
nowhere but here. 

At the risk of tediousness in repetition, we will bring for- 
ward again, a comparison which we have, in another view, 
before referred to. Let us suppose that there are two persons 
equally susceptible of impression from the works of art. 
The one, let us suppose, remains at home, engaged in the 
ordinary pursuits of life ; the other is placed in Rome, for 
the cultivation of those powers which both possess alike. 
The first will feel an occasional admiration for the works of 
genius, as they are thrown in his way, and that is all. He is 
very much such a man in relation to the arts, as thousands 
are in relation to religion. He feels an occasional emotion, 
an evanescent admiration, but no actuating and governing 
principle. The other in process of time comes to feel a 
love of the arts as the grand passion of his being. It influ- 
ences him in his plans, and actions, and whole life. It thrills 
through his whole heart, at every contemplation of his favor- 
ite pursuits. He converses in private, or he discourses in 

ublic, upon models of beauty and grandeur, with familiarity, 
with delight, with enthusiasm, and often with overpowering 
emotion. Now, what is it, we ask, that has made the differ- 
ence between these two persons? And we answer, it is 
attention, and nothing else but attention. 

And attention it is, we say, and nothing else but attention, 
that will make upon the mind that vivid impression of re- 
ligion which thousands profess to desire. It is one of the 
most fixed and familiar laws in mental philosophy, that im- 
pression on every subject, other things being equal, depends 
on the attention given to it. But in religion, men have striven 
to find out some other and easier way. Frames, experien- 
ces, influences, — conversions, excitements, hopes, have they 
looked to: any thing but attention. ‘This is a process for 
obtaining religion, too slow, too painful, too thorough. It 
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has nothing in it, to flatter pride, or to indulge indolence, or 
to favor the almost incorrigible reluctance of the human 
heart to work out its own salvation. But nothing short of 
this will suffice. For a fervent and happy experience of 
religion, attention is the least price that man can pay, or 
ought to pay. Let him who will not give this, be assured, 
that no costly offerings, nor prayers substituted for effort, — 
no, nor repentant tears, can purchase the unspeakable boon. 
And the attention, too, must be intellectual, active, and 
faithful. It is not enough negligently to go to church, and 
passively to listen, either to moving or to dull discourses. It 
is not enough to wait upon ordinances as mere prescribed 
forms, as services that must be discharged to satisfy the con- 
science. ‘There may be a world of formality, and very little 
fixed and earnest attention. ‘The very modes of attention 
may be an escape from the act. ‘There must be the act, 
strong, resolved, patient, persevering ; and then, with God’s 
blessing, there will be success. Then will religion be reality, 
beyond all other realities ; and power, beyond all other pow- 
ers; and joy, beyond all other joys. 

We know not who will give this ; but we know that they 
who will not give it, should not complain of their ill success. 
They should not tell us of their dulness, of their want of 
feeling and of comfort. ‘They should not tell us, with a 
tone as if they distrusted the power and truth of religion, that 
they cannot make ita reality to themselves ; that they cannot 
find its inexhaustible fountains of refreshment and healing 
and consolation ; that they cannot feel its transcendent might, 
its transporting loveliness, and its blessed victory. ‘They 
should not tell us this, nor utter a word of complaint; for 
the way is open, the path is plain, and the end is certain. 

We will only say in closing, that we feel greatly obliged to 
the Compiler of the little volume which we have named at 
the head of this article. Such books, and many more of the 
same practical and devotional character, are needed, and 
greatly needed among us. We seize the present occasion, 
also, to offer our hearty commendation of the first volume 
of this new series of ‘‘ The Christian Monitor,”” — a commen- 
dation which we more fully expressed in preparing our last 
article on religious institutions, but which, with other matter, 
we found ourselves obliged to exclude, as that Number was 
drawing to a close, from the want of space. 
VOL. XIV. —N. S, VOL. IX. NO. II. 20 
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Arr. IIl.— The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL. D., includ- 
ing a Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides; by James 
Boswe.t, Esq. A new Edition, with numerous Addi- 
tions and Notes, by J. W. Croxer, LL. D., F. R. S. 
Boston, [Stereotype Edition,] 1832. [New Impression, 
New York, George Dearborn, 1833.] 2 vols. 8vo. 


Wuite the new Boswell was passing through the press, 
it was current in conversation, that the errors which “The 
Edinburgh Review ” had so minutely traced out, would be 
investigated and corrected on this side the water. But, with 
a trifling exception or two, we see nothing of the kind done. 
And whatever may be thought of the temper of that article 
(which is altogether an irrelevant point), their corrections of 
errors, mainly chronological, are, it is vain to deny it, for the 
most part just. For instance, the dates pertaining to Sir 
William Forbes, Allan Ramsay (the painter), Lord Mans- 
field, and Mr. Derrick (‘‘ Master of Ceremonies ”’ at Bath), 
the three several and contradictory assertions or implications 
in regard to Mrs. Piozzi’s birth and age, the inaccuracy as to 
Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Traveller,’ —for it is not worth while to 
name any more,—remain untouched as they stand in the 
London edition. 

There are also liberties taken by Mr. Croker in his work, 
on the propriety of which, we cannot hesitate to say, it would 
not have been at all out of place for an intelligent editor 
here, to have sat in judgment again. We have now in mind 
some to which the Scotch critic, finding so much else to do 
in the work of animadversion, has not referred. Mr. Croker, 
as an attentive examination will show, has discarded from 
the margin, in a few instances, not only notes of his prede- 
cessor Malone, but what is hardly more devoid of apology, 
of Mr. Boswell himself. Perhaps some one may surmise, 
they were not of the highest importance. But any person 
having a due sense of typographical integrity well knows, 
that the culpability is affected scarcely at all by this circum- 
stance. It may onthe other hand be urged, that they were 
generally so brief, that, take them all together, not a page, 
perhaps, has been saved by their rejection ; several of them 
being of that useful class of memoranda as to individuals 
introduced into the text, which it is so pleasant to recur to 
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ina work that is such an exhibition of the contemporaneous 
world, as that in question. What is the gain, then, of such 
unwarranted assumptions? And where shall such license 
stop, if it be taken without the most palpable necessity, or, 
when taken, it receive the tacit consent of the reading public ? 
Of these rejected notes, we shall take the liberty to give 
an example at length; both because it is short, though it 
be the longest, probably, and, — be it remembered, — from 
Mr. Boswell himself. It has also the additional merit of be- 
ing one of the most pleasant anecdotes in the whole work. 

The story is told of Richardson, under the year 1780 
(near the close), as illustrative of his vanity. 

** A literary lady has favored me with a characteristic an- 
ecdote of Richardson. One day, at his country-house at 
Northend, where a large company was assembled at dinner, a 
gentleman, just returned from Paris, willing to please Mr. 
Richardson, mentioned to him a very flattering circumstance, 
—that he had seen his Clarissa lying on the king’s brother’s 
table. Richardson observing that part of the company were 
engaged in talking to each other, affected then not to attend 
to it. But by and by, when there was a general silence, and 
he thought that the flattery might be fully heard, he addressed 
himself to the gentleman, —‘I think, sir, you were saying 
something about —’ pausing in a high flutter of expectation. 
The gentleman, provoked at his inordinate vanity, resolved not 
to indulge it, and with an exquisitely sly air of indifference, 
answered, ‘A mere trifle, sir, not worth repeating.’ The mor- 
tification of Richardson was visible, and he did not speak ten 
words more the whole day. Dr. Johnson was present, and ap- 
peared to enjoy it much.” 

Now we simply ask, if it might not be expected from an 
editor among ourselves, if himself a man of letters, still more 
if he have that true love of the Boswellian record, cherished 
by so many, that he do not, in republishing any classical 
work, confide so implicitly in the fidelity of his transatlantic 
brother, as to think he may be spared a careful comparison 
of the new work with preceding editions, — especially, when 
they are easy of access; and may not one claim from him 
the restoration of passages, for whose omission no imaginable 
cause can be found? Even had the authenticity of such an 
anecdote come to be doubted since its first insertion, to dis- 
card it was not Mr. Croker’s business. It was to remain, 
with his queries or comments, if he chose to make them, 
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subjoined. Nobody understands this matter better than he; 
and his editorial execution of the great work throughout, 
shows, in numerous instances, that the principle here as- 
serted was also his. ‘There was not, indeed, probably any 
ground for questioning the anecdote, though there might be 
no absolute certainty of its truth. 

Mr. Croker, it should be remembered, says in his Pre- 
face, speaking of his own undertaking, ‘‘'The additions 
are carefully discriminated, and hardly a syllable of Mr. 
Boswell’s text, or of the notes in Mr. Malone’s editions, have 
been omitted” ;— adding in the margin, ‘In two or three 
places, an indelicate expression has been omitted, and, in 
half a dozen instances, (always, however, stated in the 
notes), [mark this!] the insertion of new matter has occa- 
sioned the omission or alteration of a few words in the text.” 
After the most minute examination and careful collation, we 
are compelled to say, that Mr. Croker has falsified the 
above statements. What says he to the anecdote already 
specified, not to mention minor notes? Beside these, we 
have detected, almost while writing the present paragraph, 
the unnoticed omission of a note w vhich can in no sense be 
called minor. We refer to some pleasant notices which 
Malone had inserted of Mrs. Johnson (the wife), with an 
anecdote or two of the Doctor subjomed,— given by a 
Lady Knight from Rome. He who is curious to verify for 
himself, will find it in the Malone editions. under the year 
1735, which would occupy, even in the fine type of the edition 
before us, about half'a column ! This was surely not so trifling 
as to be thus uncivilly slurred over; and as little could it 
have been called irrelevant, had that been any part of the 
present editor’s province to settle. And now with what 
confidence can we accompany an author, thus careless of his 
deliberate pledges ? 

So much for the correction of Mr. Croker’s errors, and the 
restoration of his omissions, we could wish to have seen. But 
other amendments on the English work there was room for, 
and while upon the subject, we will take the liberty to sug- 
gest some of them. It was a part of Mr. Malone’s editorial 
praise, that he furnished to a large extent numerous brief 
memoranda of the dramatis persone who come upon the 
scene, more or less, in these pages. Mr. Boswell, as is not 
perhaps strange, did himself very little in this way. He did 
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not himself, perhaps, foresee, with all his vanity, the full 
celebrity that his narrative was to gather from time ; and the 
succession of years alone would gradually show the utility 
of such notices. They are, however, particularly pleasant 
in regard to such persons, as have too little consequence to 
find a place in a biographical dictionary, and yet have so 
much from their recurrence in this essentially dramatic work, 
that the reader is not indifferent what became of them, after 
the curtain has fallen on the hero. But attentive as Mr. 
Malone was to this part of his task, he left, after all, many 
deficiencies which. Mr. Croker has supplied in part ; and we 
cannot say more than this. We are glad that he has given us 
some slight minutes, — too slight in a part of these referen- 
ces, — of General Oglethorpe, Dr. Brocklesby, Dr. Law- 
rence, George Stevens, Sir Alexander Dick, Lord Hailes, 
Lord Monboddo, Mr. Boswell’s friend George Dempster, 
Sir William Forbes, Rt. Hon. William Wyndham, and per- 
haps others. But why do such names still seem to be 
overlooked, as Dr. Percy, Dr. Burney and his family, Gen- 
eral Paoli, the Dillys, the Dodsleys, ‘Thomas Davies, John 
Wilkes, George Colman (the elder), Miss Seward,. Mrs. 
Garrick, not to add, indeed, Mrs. Piozzi herself? As is 
known to every one with whom Boswell’s pages are as 
household words, there is no one of the above who does not 
make something of a figure there; and as to such of them 
as may without impropriety be called publi¢e characters, the 
important events and periods are not so familiar to the me- 
mory, as to make such memoranda as we speak of, unde- 
sirable. How small an expense of trouble or space would 
the supplying of them, if timely thought of, have required. 
The Edinburgh critic counts it as a manifest injury to the 
new edition, that the selections from Hawkins and Piozzi 
are given, or rather, ushered in, in the third person. We 
heartily respond to his stricture. The vivacity of the narra- 
tive inevitably suffers hereby ; and, besides, some two or 
three words or more of Mr. Croker are of necessity foisted 
into the text, at the opening of each extract, introduced from 
those ae And all this, too, without the slightest 
occasion. ere again a very slender measure of judgment 
in an editor of the reprint might have sufficed to set all 
right ; and the change of a word or two would have restored 
the selections to the shape in which they stood in the ori- 
ginal authors, and which they should retain. 
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All-comprehensive (as respects Johnson) as this new 
edition of his life no doubt seems to many to be, we shall 
surprise them by say ing, though no very hazardous as- 
sertion, that other articles are yet unincorporated with it, 
which have every way as good a title to be included as many 
things that are so, and whose omission we cannot but esteem a 
loss. As an example of what we mean, take the account of 
Dr. (as he was called) Levett, in ‘ The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine’ soon after his death, = 1752, which Malone, who 
refers to it in a note, ascribes to the pen of George Stevens, 
Esq. Old Levett was for very many years one of Johnson’s 
household, and almost as closely identified with him as any 
individual of his time. Stevens’s account is exceedingly 
lively and pleasant,— for as Johnson himself said, many 
things in Levett’s life made romance, in comparison, tame ; 
and among the various articles, not more closely perti- 
nent to the subject, transferred from the journal just men- 
tioned, to the new edition, what, we cannot forbear to ask, 
could more fitly have found a place ? Its limits would not 
greatly exceed a page. 

Mr. Croker again, though to specify all the professed or 
casual notices of Johnson on which he has levied contribu- 
tions would make a long list, scarcely hints at such a Life 
as that of Dr. Anderson (the editor of the British Poets) ; 
the most impartial, we rather suspect, of all the Doctor’s 
principal biographers. ‘There is not much in its contents, 
that may not be found elsewhere, it is confessed; but the 
notes, we think, might have contributed something to a labor 
like that under notice ; those of Dr. Percy (Bishop of Dro- 
more) especially, one of Johnson’s earliest friends, and one of 
the most familiar names in Boswell, were certainly worthy of 
something better than the neglect they have received. From 
a few of Beattie’s letters, in his Life by Sir William Forbes, 
some things amusing, and to the purpose, might have been 
derived ; both the biographer and his hero are often met 
with i in the Johnsonian circle. Numerous as are Mr. Crok- 
er’s notes, it is quite unaccountable to us how he happened 
to leave untouched one of the most important circumstances 
of Johnson’s childhood, — his early malady, the king’s evil, 
and his presentation to Queen Anne for the royal touch. 
The subject very properly gives occasion, with Sir John 
Hawkins, and the editor, also, of Pickering’s Oxford edition 
of 1826, to extended notes. 
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We have, in the foregoing remarks, hinted at improve- 
ments, of which even the London edition of this most popu- 
lar classic, complete and thorough as it may seem, was yet 
susceptible at the hands of an accomplished republisher in 
our own region. Such an advantage we were certainly pre- 
disposed to think that this work enjoyed ; and are sorry that 
the actual reprint should at all undeceive us. 

To close what we had to offer on the Boston edition, a 
word or two must be added as respects the Index. If we 
have not been very unfortunate in the references to which 
the preparation of these remarks has led us to turn, it stands 
grievously in need of revision. ‘There is one sad sort of 
blunder, in particular, of which the instances are so many, 
that we must beg leave and room to specify; to wit, the 
confounding of individuals, having in part the same name. 
Thus John Dyer, the poet, is merged in Samuel Dyer, 
Esq., Johnson’s eminent contemporary, and one of the Club 
(ii. 39.); and Dr. Henry King, Bishop of Chicester (in 
James and Charles the First’s time) in Dr. William King, 
Principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, when Johnson received 
his first degree from that University (i. 526). In like man- 
ner, the Rev. Archibald Campbell of St. Andrews University, 
Scotland, is strangely blended with Dr. John Campbell, the 
voluminous writer (i. 156). Dr. Robert Watson, the histo- 
rian of Philip the Second, is confounded with the late Bishop 
of Llandaff (i. 340, 343, 344); anda long series of references 
meant for Mr. Thomas Sheridan, the teacher of elocution, 
are given to his son, Richard Brinsley. 

But we cannot pass from so pleasing a subject of contem- 
plation as Boswell’s great work, without seizing so favorable 
an opportunity of adverting more at length to the merits of 
the new English editor; the rather, as it is but an act of 
justice to recant our first impressions respecting him. We 
have already touched upon some of the mistakes and blun- 
ders adduced by the Edinburgh reviewer; and though it 
must be conceded there are many such, we are, upon second 
thoughts, more inclined to wonder at their fewness, when we 
look at the extent of the work, its infinite variety of matter, 
and singular minuteness of detail. His must be a jaundiced 
eye indeed, who, surveying the whole extent of his labor, 
can pronounce upon Mr. Croker so sweeping a sentence of 
condemnation as the one fulminated from that distinguished 
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journal. On the contrary, few, very few classical works 
have been favored with editors so accomplished for their 
task, who have entered into it more truly con amore, or whom 
their love for it has led patiently to submit to greater nicety 
and exactness of research. Mr. Croker tells us, with some 
apparent satisfaction, that his notes amount to twenty-five 
hundred. He must of course include in such a statement a 
great number which contain only the briefest possible refer- 
ences. But, all deductions made, what an example does 
it present of editorial devotedness and interest! ‘They so 
swallow up the labors of his predecessors, that we were not 
surprised to hear from one of our literary friends, after perus- 
ing it, the confident conclusion, that Mr. Croker must have 
discarded most of the notes of Malone; and, we remember, 
these strike the eye, as pretty frequent in the previous edi- 
tions. But he who makes a comparative examination, will 
find that he has done so but seldom; though it would be 
better still, if we could say, he had not at all. With all this 
profuseness of annotation, we are free to say, that the pro- 
portion is very small of such as one could wish either curtailed 
or dispensed with; having had so much curiosity as to turn 
over anumber of pages by way of experiment as to this very 
point. Mr. Croker has done however in several instances, — 
what strikes us as a matter of questionable courtesy, at least, 
if not propriety, —affixed his own name to notes, in sub- 
stance, Boswell’s or Malone’s, to which he has superadded 
little, in some cases (if our discernment be not of the dullest) 
nothing whatever. 

To Mr. Croker, —delicate and ticklish as was the office 
before him,—the praise of independence and impartiality, 
in our judgment, well belongs. His notes, as to Johnson 
himself, are what the paragraph in relation to him in the Pre- 
face prepares us to find them. It seems to us he has held 
an even-handed balance ; not wanting in that due admiration 
for his hero, which, it is a critical axiom, is essential to a 
good editor; and, on the other hand, ever prompt to set 
forth, without scruple or fear, his failings, when the partiality 
of Boswell was too blind to see, or diligent to cover them. 

Mrs. Piozzi, of all persons, is under obligation to Mr. 
Croker for her rescue, times without number, from the criti- 
cal talons of Boswell and Malone. That this springs not 
from a spirit of gallantry, but a sense of wrong, is apparent 
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in this, that he is not an indiscriminate champion. One 
point of her history there is, on which he not only resigns her 
to her adversaries, but makes common cause with them,— 
her unbappy mésaliiance. Mr. Croker speaks of it as a sort 
of insanity ; and it iscurious enough to notice the consent of 
Johnson and all the biographers and editors on this topic, 
although at swords’ points on every other. Even Boswell 
and Hawkins here unite their forces. But, for ourselves, 
we confess it would be pleasant to be a little more enlight- 
ened on this matter than we are now. ‘There is some reason 
to complain of these biographers, that they say little more 
of this lady’s second husband than to give his name, country, 
and occupation; while yet, by the strength of their expres- 
sions, they leave on every reader’s mind a vague impression 
of the extreme meanness of Signor Piozzi, which, when he 
sets about to analyze, he finds himself at a loss. 

However Sir John Hawkins may stand in point of general 
popularity, —and he does not stand high, we apprehend, — we 
scruple not to thank Mr. Croker for generously interposing, 
in what seems almost going on a forlorn hope, the defence of 
that much abused writer. The knight’s ‘ malignity”’ has 
long been a sort of watch-word among the Johnsonian 
biographers. ‘This has been the favorite term of Malone, 
Alexander Chalmers, and we may add, in the way of slight 
allusion, Arthur Murphy, they deeming it their duty, as legiti- 
mate successors of Mr. Boswell, to take up and renew the 
cry which he began. It has been rung so long, and with so 
little contradiction, that to many this may be tantamount to 
a proof. All readers remember how often Mr. Boswell is 
leaving the text in order to bring his antagonist before the pub- 
lic bar in the notes. These betray, in numerous instances, the 
mere humor of contradiction, a fretful endeavour to insult by 
insinuations of ignorance or stupidity ; in others, this cap- 
tiousness of temper is so at a loss for ways in which to vent 
itself, as to border on the ludicrous, and provoke a smile. 
Thus, adverting to the rival Life, he calls it, “Sir John’s 
bulky tome”?! A volume of scarcely more than six hun- 
dred pages was something of a monster in literature, we 
infer. ‘They are no rarities certainly in our day. What 
other effect is such an impotent expression of the splenetic 
spirit likely to have, than a recoil on the writer? Sir John’s 
biography, it is frankly owned, betrays in many parts of it 
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a mind soured with mankind, and a judgment plainly dis- 
torted, in respect to Johnson in particular; but of malignity 
we can see no trace. Indeed, we appeal to any intelligent 
reader, if, after a careful comparison of both books, the lights 
and shadows in which the Doctor’s more prominent traits 
appear on Hawkins’s page, are not as true to nature, as the 
unmixed and glaring brightness with which he is invested by 
his overweeningly fond companion. And we cannot but ob- 
serve here, that, aware as Sir John must doubtless have been 
of the extreme antipathy of his fellow-biographer, this, if se- 
cretly returned, at least was not repaid in kind. He allows not 
the reader to see it. So dignified is he in this respect, that 
the contrast is striking. While Mr. Boswell was preparing 
for him a place so conspicuous in his own work, the knight, 
forgetting the etiquette of politeness, mentions the other but 
once ; and this is, as the Doctor’s companion in the Hebri- 
dean Tour,—where he speaks of Mr. Boswell as one who 
highly valued him. Very likely indeed is it, that in this 
oversight the secret sore had its origin. Hincille lachryme ! 

Sir John’s principal weakness as a writer is, without dispute, 
that on which the wits and satirists have bestowed so liber- 
ally their ridicule, — his continual aberrations from his sub- 
ject. He flies away at a tangent, whenever an agreeable 
opportunity for excursion offers, and for some twenty or 
thirty pages together, as it may chance, shows a most amus- 
ing forgetfulness of having any other subject in hand. We 
do not at this instant recollect so strong a case of rambling 
biography ; yet it seems to us rather too much to say 
(as it is somewhere said), that Johnson is quite lost in the 
pages of the writer. The above quality of Sir John’s book, 
with other vulnerable points, was very pleasantly and keenly 
satirized in three successive papers in ‘“‘ The Gentleman’s 
Magazine ” for 1787, (entitled ‘‘ Hawkins versus Johnson,’’) 
which, it has since appeared, came from the pen of Professor 
Porson: 

If an exception were taken to the specific editorial quali- 
ties we began with claiming for Mr. Croker, it is natural to 
expect it might be by Mr. Boswell himself, or those who are 
partial to him. Mr. Croker’s prejudice towards him whom he 
was mainly to illustrate, steals forth in numberless instances. 
We confess ourselves unable to divine itscause. ‘Those par- 
ticulars concerning distant individuals which can be most easily 
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traced, furnish no clue, — political sympathies, for example. 
Herein we suppose them to be substantially alike ; — true sons 
of the church, and, in affairs of the state, tories imo pectore. 
Johnson himself, indeed, could he have dictated and arranged 
this point while living, it may be thought, could not have 
found men more after his own heart, to rear the monument 
to his memory. There is just that fitness and proportion 
between the hero and his biographers and editors, which, 
whether their principles agree with our own or not, we like 
to see: all being thorough-paced tories, Johnson, Boswell, 
Malone, Alexander Chalmers (who conducted the edition 
of 1822, intervening between Malone’s and Croker’s), and 
last, though not least, John Wilson Croker ;— the last 
certainly as yet, and if we make bold to call him so prospec- 
tively, it is because to his successors, if he shall have them, 
nothing, so to speak, is left to perform. 





Arr. III. — Woman, in her Social and Domestic Character. 
By Mrs. Jonn Sanprorp. From the London Edition. 
Boston. Leonard C. Bowles. 1833. 12mo. pp. 180. 


_ Wrrsovr believing that woman needs to be reminded of 
her duty more frequently and directly than man, but being 
ready to welcome any good book of advice addressed to 
either sex, we recommend this volume to those for whose 
benefit it was intended, and whose happiness and usefulness 
we think it well adapted to promote. It does not discuss 
the question, nor is it one which we shall discuss, whether 
sons or daughters, brothers or sisters, husbands or wives, 
fathers or mothers, best discharge their respective duties, 
but it aims to teach woman how to fulfill, in the best manner, 
her several callings and stations, whether man fulfills his own 
well or ill ; — assuming the principle as a truth, which doubt- 
less is a truth, that the good conduct of the one sex will 
have a favorable and not injurious effect on the behaviour of 
the other. A wise person will never refuse wholesome 
counsel, on the plea that it is as much or more needed b 

another. On the contrary, it will generally be found, that 
they who least require, are the most willing to receive it, 
and act upon it. ‘This very circumstance, in fact, has had 
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no small influence in raising them to their moral superiority. 
They have always been accustomed to profit by instruction, 
rather than lose their time in curiously, or perhaps captiously, 
inquiring why it is particularly offered to them. Convinced 
that they are not perfect, they desire to go on toward per- 
fection, and are thankful for every help by the way. 

On this ground it is, that Mrs. Sandford, though she refers 
to the greater neglect of religion by men, urges a still in- 
creased attention to it on women, in two excellent chapters, 
the one entitled, ‘“‘ Importance of Religion to Woman,” and 
the other, ‘‘ Female Influence on Religion.” It is as hard to 
deny the truth, as it is to be blind to the beauty, of the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 


‘Christian ethics are the only true morality ; for they are 
the only morality which is both universal and minute. They 
are not a code, but acharter; not an institute, but a principle. 
They give to woman precisely that dignity which is consistent 
with her dependence: a dignity not of station, but of feeling, 
which makes her morally great, but practically subordinate. 

** All that the world can offer her is, in fact, of little value. 
Neither the blaze of rank, the triumph of coquetry, nor the 
éclat of beauty or fashion, can really elevate her. They may 
all impart a mock lustre, but confer no true dignity. 

‘Religion is her only elevating principle. It identifies itself 
with the movement of her heart, and with the action of her life, 
spiritualizing the one, and ennobling the other. Duties, how- 
ever subordinate, are to the religious woman never degrading ; 
their principle is their apology. She does not live amidst the 
clouds, or abandon herself to mystic excitement : she is raised 
above the sordidness, but not above the concerns of earth; 
above its disquietudes, but not above its cares. 

** Religion is just what woman needs. Without it she is 
ever restless or unhappy; ever wishing to be relieved from 
duty, or from time. She is either ambitious of display, or 
greedy of pleasure, or sinks into a listless apathy, useless to 
others, and unworthy of herself. But when the light from 
heaven shines upon her path, it invests every object with a re- 
flected radiance. Dutjes, occupations, nay, even trials, are 
seen through a bright medium ; and the sunshine, which gilds 
her course on earth, is but the dawning of a far clearer day.” 


— pp. 50 - 62. 


Mrs. Sandford always speaks of home as if her own heart 
was there, and as of the place where every woman’s heart 
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should be. Itis this deep domestic tone pervading her little 
work, which constitutes one of its principal charms. We 
perceive it especially, as might have been expected, in the 
chapters on religion. ‘Take, for instance, these passages. 


** A woman’s virtues must be genuine. They are to expand, 
not in the sunshine, but in the shade. And, therefore, they 
need some vital principle to supply the place of foreign excite- 
ment. Religion is this influence, — this germ of every grace, 
this sap which finds its way through every fibre, and emits the 
fairest blossoms without the aid of artificial heat. 

‘‘ The pious woman courts retirement. She seeks not the 
inertness of quietism, but the calmness and regularity of do- 
mestic duty. . And though she may sometimes be called to less 
congenial scenes, she will neither refuse the summons, nor 
show a peevish reluctance to obey it; yet her taste is home! for 
there she feels she is most useful, most happy, and has most 
communion with her God. 

‘‘And it is the domesticating tendency of religion that espe- 
cially prepossesses men in its favor, and makes them, even if in- 
different to it themselves, desire it, at least, in their nearest 
female connexions. ‘They can securely confide in one, who is 
under its sober influence, and whose duties and pleasures lie 
within the same sphere. ‘They feel no jealousy of a sentiment, 
which, however intense, interferes with no legitimate affection, 
but which makes a woman more tender, more considerate, and 
more sympathizing, than the most ardent passion of romance 
would do, or the most studied polish of the world.” — pp. 
52, 53. 


Though most earnestly recommending religion to her sex, 
it is a practical, heartfelt religion, full of humility, gentleness, 
and charity which our author recommends, and not a spurious 
kind, full of bustle and words. She thus advises them on 
the subject of controversy. 


‘There is a great difference between being religious and 
affecting the theologian. Yet these are too often confounded ; 
and women who, perhaps, are not remarkable for intellectual en- 
dowment, imagine, that because they are in earnest about spiri- 
tual concerns, they are qualified to enter the thorny path of 
controversy. This is, however, a great mistake. Not only is 
controversy, for the most part, unedifying, and very inappropri- 
ate to the gentler sex, but it often diverts them from profitable 
contemplation, and important duties. Besides, it is apt to 
make them opinionative and dogmatical, and to lead them to 
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throw their influence rather into the scale of party than into 
that of true religion.’”’ — pp. 61, 62. 


We cannot forbear making one further extract from this 
volume. It is from the last chapter, on “‘ Female Duties,” 
and towards the close of the book. ‘The author has been 
speaking of that important duty of a mother, the instruction 
and care of her children. 


‘‘ And well is her care repaid. On whom does the infant 
smile so sweetly as on its mother? ‘To whom do the little boy 
and girl fly so naturally for sympathy, as to their mother ? And 
often, in after life, does not youth repose its confidence securely 
on a mother, and seek the counsel of a mother’s faithful heart, 
and hide its griefs in a mother’s tender bosom? It is a de- 
lightful relationship ; and if mothers would secure the love and 
respect of their children, they must not grudge their attentions 
to them in their earliest years. They must be willing to sacri- 
fice a little amusement, or a little company, or a little repose 
for the sake of nursing their infants, or teaching their children, 
or fulfilling, themselves, offices which, too frequently, they 
devolve on servants. 

‘*To accomplish, however, these duties, a woman must be 
domestic. Her heart must be at home. She must not be on 
the look-out for excitement of any kind, but must find her 
pleasure, as well as her occupation, in the sphere which is as- 
signed to her. 

** St. Paul knew what was best for woman when he advised 
her to be domestic. He knew that home was her safest place ; 
home her appropriate station. He knew, especially, the dan- 
gers to which young women are exposed, when, under any 
pretence, they fly from home. There is composure at home; 
there is something sedative in the duties which home involves. 
It affords security not only from the world, but from delusions 
and errors of every kind. A woman who lives much at home, 
hears the rumors merely of conflicts which perplex and agitate 
all who are involved in them. Opinions are presented to her, 
not dressed up with all the witchery of eloquence, and fresh 
from the mouth of their propounder, but divested of extrinsic 
attractions, and in their true garb. She entertains them with 
a mind not fevered by excitement, nor athirst for stimulus, but 
prepared to weigh every thing impartially, and preoccupied by 
important themes.” — pp. 176 - 178. 


The reader will think, after perusing the above, that what- 
ever the subject of the song may be, ‘‘ Home, sweet Home,”’ 
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is still its burden. And it is so. If there are any ladies, 
therefore, who are determined to find their chief happiness, 
or any very large proportion of it, elsewhere than at home, 
they had better not read this book, for it cannot please them ; 
—orrather let them read it, and its soft words may win 
their way into their hearts, and prevail on them to change 
their determination. 

Mrs. Sandford’s style is studied, and, though never pe- 
dantic or turgid, is, perhaps, a little too ambitious. But this 
very care which she has taken with it, has rendered it pleas- 
ing to the ear, and forms an inducement to the reader to go 
forward, which a simple style too often fails to furnish. We 
think the gentleman to whom we are indebted for this 
American edition of her work, entirely right in following the 
English copy ‘‘ without the slightest alteration.” We see 
not that it needs any, and we are glad to have it as it came 
from her own hands. If there is any thing exclusively local 
in it, it can easily be separated by the discerning reader 
from what is generally applicable, and we are sure is no more 
than marks it for what it is, the work of an English lady. 





Art. IV. — Illustrations of Political Economy. By Har- 
RIET MaRTINEAU. 
No. 1. Life in the Wilds, a Tale. 
No. 2. The Hill and the Valley, a Tale. 
No. 3. Brooke and Brooke Farm, a Tale. 
No. 4. Demerara, a Tale. 
Boston. Leonard C. Bowles. 4 vols. 18mo. 


Miss Marttneav, in her Preface to these little volumes, 
sets forth the plan and objects of her work in a clear and 
animated manner. The reader can form some opinion of 
her design from the following extract : 


** The works already written on political economy almost all 
bear a reference to books which have preceded, or consist in 
part of discussions of disputed points. Such references and 
such discussions are very interesting to those whom they con- 
cern, but offer a poor introduction to those to whom the subject 
isnew. There are a few, a very few, which teach the science 
systematically as far as it is yet understood. These too are 
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very valuable, but they do not give us what we want, —the sci- 
ence in a familiar practical form. They give us its history ; they 
give us its philosophy; but we want its picture. ‘They give us 
truths, and leave us to look about us, and go hither and thither 
in search of illustrations of those truths. Some who have a 
wide range in society and plenty of leisure, find this all-suffi- 
cient; but there are many more who have neither time nor 
opportunity for such an application of what they learn. We 
cannot see why the truth and ‘its application should not go 
together, — why an explanation of the principles which regu- 
late society should not be made more clear and interesting at 
the same time by pictures of what those principles are actually 
doing in communities. 

‘For instance : if we want to teach that security of property 
is necessary to the prosperity of a people, and to show how and 
in what proportion wealth increases where there is that security, 
and dwindles away where there is not, we may make the fact 
and the reasons very well understood by stating them in a dry, 
plain way: but the same thing will be quite as evident, and far 
more interesting, and better remembered, if we confirm our 
doctrine by accounts of the hardships suffered by individuals, 
and the injuries by society, in such a country as Turkey, which 
remains in a state of barbarism chiefly through the insecurity 
of property. The story of a merchant in Turkey, in contrast 
with one of an English merchant, will convey as much truth 
as any set of propositions on the subject, and will impress the 
memory and engage the interest in a much greater degree. 
This method of teaching political economy has never yet been 
tried, except in the instances of a short story or separate pas- 
sage here and there. 

‘This is the method in which we propose to convey the 
leading truths of political economy, as soundly, as systemati- 
cally, as clearly, and faithfully, as the utmost pains-taking, and 
the strongest attachment to the subject will enable us to do. 
We trust we shall not be supposed to countenance the practice 
of making use of narrative as a trap to catch idle readers, and 
make them learn something they are afraid of. We detest the 
practice, and feel ourselves insulted whenever a book of the 
trap kind is put into our hands. It is many years since we 
grew sick of works that pretend to be stories, and turn out to 
be catechisms of some kind of knowledge which we had much 
rather become acquainted with in its genuine form. The rea- 
son why we choose the form of narrative is, that we really think 
it the best in which political economy can be taught, as we 
should say of nearly every kind of moral science. Once more 
we must apply the old proverb, ‘ Example is better than pre- 
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cept.’ We take this proverb as the motto of our design. 
We declare frankly that our object is to teach political econ- 
omy, and that we have chosen this method not only because 
it is new, not only because it is entertaining, but because 
we think it the most faithful, and the most complete. There 
is no doubt that all that is true and important about any 
virtue, — integrity, for instance, ——may be said in the form 
of a lecture, or written in a chapter of moral philosophy; but 
the faithful historian of an upright man, his sayings and doings, 
his trials, his sorrows, his triumphs and rewards, teaches the 
same truth in a more effectual as well as more popular form. 
In like manner, the great principle of Freedom of Trade may 
be perfectly established by a very dry argument; but a tale of 
the troubles, and difficulties, and changes of good and evil for- 
tune in a manufacturer and his operatives, or in the body of a 
manufacturing population, will display the same principle, and 
may be made very interesting besides ; to say nothing of get- 
ting rid of the excuse that these subjects cannot be understood. 

‘* We do not dedicate our series to any particular class of 
society, because we are sure that all classes bear an equal re- 
lation to the science, and we much fear that it is as little fa- 
miliar to the bulk of one as of another.’’ — pp. x — xil. 


Miss Martineau does not exaggerate the importance of her 
subject, when she says, — 


“If we were to dedicate our work to all whom it, may con- 
cern, it would be the same thing as appealing to the total 
population of the empire. We say this, of course, in reference 
to the subject, and not to our peculiar method of treating it. 
Is there any one breathing to whom it is of no concern whether 
the production of food and clothing, and the million articles of 
human consumption, goes on or ceases? whether that produc- 
tion is proportioned to these who live? whether all obtain a 
fair proportion ? whether the crimes of oppression and excess 
on the one hand, and violence and theft on the other, are en- 
couraged or checked by the mode of distribution? Is there 
any one living to whom it matters not whether the improve- 
ment of the temporal condition of the race shall go on, or 
whether it shall relapse into barbarism? whether the supports 
of life, the comforts of home, and the pleasures of society, shall 
become more scanty or more abundant? whether there shall be 
increased facilities for the attainment of intellectual good, or 
whether the old times of slavery and hardship shall return? Is 
any one indifferent whether famine stalks through the land, 
laying low the helpless, and humbling the proud ; or whether, 
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by a wise policy, the nations of the earth benefit one another, 
and secure peace and abundance at home by an exchange of 
advantages abroad? Is there any one living, in short, to whom 
it matters not whether the aggregate of human life is cheerful 
and virtuous, or mournful and depraved? The question comes 
to this: for none will doubt whether a perpetuity of ease or 
hardship is the more favorable to virtue. If it concerns rulers 
that their measures should be wise, if it concerns the wealthy 
that their property should be secure, the middling classes that 
their industry should be rewarded, the poor that their hard- 
ships should be redressed, it concerns all that political economy 
should be understood. If it concerns all that the advantages 
of a social state should be preserved and improved, it concerns 
them likewise that political economy should be understood 
by all.”” —pp. xiii, xiv. 


Each volume of the work contains, besides the story, a 
summary of the principles illustrated in it. 

Although we doubt very much whether political economy 
can be so thoroughly taught to the educated and enlightened 
by stories, as by systematic treatises, yet*we are satisfied 
that some of the most important and practical principles of 
this science may be conveyed by fictitious narratives to 
persons who would not acquire them from any other source, 
and may by the same means be impressed upon many 
others with a vividness and force which the most elaborate 
arguments could not produce. Such stories, also, in addi- 
tion to the information which they directly impart, are ob- 
viously calculated to excite and increase a taste for the 
scene which they illustrate. For these reasons we heartily 
approve the plan of our author. 

But the execution of works of this kind is at least as im- 
portant as their plan. In this respect also we think our 
author has been successful. It is evident that she is not 
only familiar with previous writers on political economy, but 
that she has investigated the subject for herself by patient 
thought and careful observation. She usually states her 
opinions with great perspicuity ; and her arguments, in gen- 
eral, are sound and convincing, and presented with logical 
point and discrimination. ‘Though her volumes sometimes 
give definitions, and lay down principles to which we cannot 
assent, and which we would gladly have corrected, yet they 
contain a store of information which to many of her readers 
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will be new, useful, and impressive. The truths, for in- 
stance, that the poor are more benefited than the rich by 
improvements in machinery, and that laborers who destroy 
machines are often injuring themselves, immediately and 
irreparably, are exhibited in ‘ The Hill and the Valley,” in 
a manner likely to make an impression even on the most 
obtuse. ‘This story teaches a lesson which was much needed 
in England, by the lower classes, and perhaps by some 
among the higher, and can scarcely fail to dispel the preju- 
dice against machinery in many minds which formal scientific 
principles could never have reached. 

Some of the conversations in which questions relating to 
political economy are discugsed, will, particularly in the 
earlier tales in the series, strife some readers as rather stiff 
and formal, and, in a few inst¢nces, as a little tedious. ‘This 
may be a fault regarding tle stories merely as works of 
fiction, but perhaps it is one which could scarcely be avoided 
consistently with their didactic object. 

Miss Martineau’s tales, however, have other merits be- 
sides conveying instruction in regard to political economy. 
Some honey is mixed with the bitter drug. The stories 
deserve praise, regarded merely as works of fiction. They 
are full of spirit and interest. Many of the characters that 
appear in them, especially the children and females, are 
drawn with dramatic force and fidelity, and the scenes in 
which they appear as actors are frequently well conceived 
and sustained. ‘The scenery, too, glimpses of which are 
now and then shown to the reader, is sketched with life and 
truth. Pathetic incidents are occasionally introduced, and 
then with such simplicity and fidelity to nature, as to affect 
even the most philosophic reader. Such incidents coming 
unexpectedly across the cheerful and lively current of her 
narrative, produce a deep and startling impression, like the 
occurrence of an unforeseen calamity in real life. The scenes 
of the death of George, in “ Life in the Wilds,” and that 
of Willie, in “‘ Demerara,” exhibit pathetic powers scarcely 
surpassed by Scott or Shakspeare. 

Perhaps we may seem extravagant in our praise of Miss 
Martineau, yet we have not adverted to what forms, in our 
estimation, the highest merit of these little volumes. It is 
the moral spirit and the moral purpose which pervade them. 
The reader everywhere feels that he is associating with a 
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pure and benevolent mind, to whom the most elevated mo- 
rality is habitual. He can hardly fail to be impressed with 
the belief that the writer is animated in her exertions by an 
ardent and devoted desire to do good to her fellow creatures. 
This conviction gives a charm to these little volumes, which 
all the graces of composition without it could not impart. 

It would scarcely be just to such of our readers as have 
not seen Miss Martineau’s tales, to send forth our dull criti- 
cisms, without accompanying them with some extracts. 
These we shall take entirely from ‘‘ Demerara,” both be- 
cause its subject, slavery, has a more direct and important 
application in this country, than that of any one of the other 
stories ; and because it is superior to the others in its execu- 
tion, combining a greater variety of character and incident in 
a more sustained and powerful narrative. It seems, indeed, 
as if the solemn and melancholy interest of the subject had 
imparted a deeper inspiration to the author. The very titles 
of the chapters are so contrived that they sound to the ear 
like the words of a melancholy song; and impress them- 
selves at once and for ever on the memory as the essence 
of many arguments against slavery: ‘These are the titles : 


‘Sunrise brings sorrow in Demerara: Law endangers pro- 
perty in Demerara: Prosperity impoverishes in Demerara: 
Childhood is wintry in Demerara: No haste to the wedding in 
Demerara: Man worth less than beast in Demerara: Chris- 
tianity difficult in Demerara: 'The proud covet pauperism in 
Demerara: Calamity welcome in Demerara: Protection is op- 
pression in Demerara: Beasts hunt men in Demerara: No 
master knows his man in Demerara.”’ pp. 5, 6. 


The following is an extract from the summary of principles 
at the end of the volume. 


** This volume, like the last, enlarges on principles already 
laid down. It treats of the respective values of different kinds 
of labor, and of a particular mode of investing capital. The 
truths illustrated may be arranged as follows: 

** Property is held by conventional, not natural right. 

** As the agreement to hold man in property never took place 
between the parties concerned, 7. e., is not conventional, Man 
has no right to hold Man in property. 

*‘ Law, z. e., the sanctioned agreement of the parties con- 
eerned, secures property. 
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‘‘ Where the parties are not agreed, therefore, law does not 
secure property. 

‘‘ Where one of the parties under the law is held as property 
by another party, the law injures the one or the other as often 
as they are opposed. Moreover, its very protection injures the 
protected party, — as when a rebellious slave is hanged. 





‘Human labor is more valuable than brute labor, only be- 
cause actuated by reason; for human strength is inferior to 
brute strength. 

“The origin of labor, human and brute, is the will. 

‘‘The reason of slaves is not subjected to exercise, nor their 
will to more than a few weak motives. 

‘‘The labor of slaves is, therefore, less valuable than that 
of brutes, inasmuch as their strength is inferior; and less val- 
uable than that of free laborers, inasmuch at their reason and 
will are feeble and alienated. 





“Free and slave labor are equally owned by the capitalist. 

‘* Where the laborer is not held as capital, the capitalist pays 
for labor only. 

** Where the laborer is held as capital, the capitalist not only 
pays a much higher price for an equal quantity of labor, but 
also for waste, negligence and theft, on the part of the laborer. 

“ Capital is thus sunk which ought to be reproduced. 

** As the supply of slave-labor does not rise and fall with the 
wants of the capitalist, like that of free labor, he employs his 
occasional surplus on works which could be better done by 
brute labor or machinery. 

‘* By rejecting brute labor, he refuses facilities for converti- 
ble husbandry, and for improving the labor of his slaves, by 
giving them animal food. 


‘* By rejecting machinery, he declines the most direct and 
complete method of saving labor. 


“Thus, again, capital is sunk which ought to be repro- 
duced.” —pp. 196, 197. 


We might, if so inclined, dispute the position that pro- 
perty is held by conventional, not natural right. But we 
shall not do it, as the conclusion which our author draws, 
‘¢ that man has no right to hold man as property,” is impreg- 
nable. ‘There can be no property more certain than that 
which every man has in his own person, by the gift of his 
Creator. However property in general originates, this seems 
indisputable ; and to deprive a sane man who has not been 
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guilty, and is not suspected of any crime against society, of 
his power over his own person, against his consent, is a 
gross violation of his natural rights. We even question, 
whether by his own consent a man could rightfully be made 
a slave, since, by entering into this relation, he subjects his 
will absolutely to another person’s, and binds himself to 
commit crimes, if such are his master’s orders. 

We wish it were in our power to place ‘‘ Demerara”’ in 
the hands of every slave-holder in our country. The prac- 
tical form in which it presents the arguments against slavery, 
renders it difficult to resist them. ‘Ihe reader can scarcely 
fail to be impressed with the conviction that the system of 
compulsory labor, wherever it is adopted, operates like a 
curse upon the soil, checks improved and_labor-saving 
methods of cultivation, paralyzes enterprise and exertion, 
debases and brutifies the minds of the slaves, and, while it 
renders the masters indolent, tyrannical, and unfeeling, by a 
just retribution, subjects them to constant fear of the victims 
of their oppression. We do not recollect any work which 
places the moral and economical evils of slavery, and their 
intimate connexion, in a light more likely to make them 
generally perceived, than ‘‘ Demerara.” A tale of this 
kind is, in our opinion, far better calculated to act on the 
minds of slave-holders than mere argument or declamation, 
however logical or eloquent. 

But our purpose is rather to give extracts from this tale, 
than to comment upon it. In order to render the following 
extract intelligible, it may be well to mention, that Hester is 
a little negro girl who is living with two old slaves by whom 
she is treated with great cruelty, being emphatically the 
slave of slaves ; and that Cassius is a slave whose provision- 
ground, by the cultivation of which he was seeking to earn 
money to purchase his freedom, had been plundered during 
his absence from his hut. 


**It was moonlight when she returned fiom delivering her 
bundle of cattle-feed. As she passed slowly before the fence 
of Cassius’s ground it seemed to her that it was not in its usual 
order. Another look showed her that the soil was as rough in 
some parts as if it had been dug up, and that the green crop 
was trampled and the leaves strewn about as if a herd of oxen 
had made their way through it. This might have been the 
case, as the gate stood open; and Hester stepped in to see. 
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She started when she saw that some body was there. Cassius 
stood, leaning his forehead against his low threshold, his arms 
folded on his breast. The child remained beside him for some 
minutes, hoping he would turn round, but as he did not, she 
gently pulled his jacket. He still took no notice. At last, a 
long deep sob broke from him, and the child, terrified at his 
agitation, ran away. He strode after her, and caught her at 
the gate. He held her with a strong grasp, as he cried, — 

*** Who robbed my ground? You know, and you shall tell 
me. Don’t dare to tell me a lie. Who robbed me?’ 

**« Indeed, indeed, I don’t know. I did not know you had 
been robbed.’ 

*** You did, you did. Why, don’t you see?’ he cried, as 
he dragged her from one plot to another, ‘ here is not a pota- 
to left, the yams are all gone, and look at the plantain-boughs 
torn down. Every thing is spoiled. I have nothing to feed 
my pigs with. I have nothing to carry to market. I have no 
more money than I had a year ago. I shall not be free this 
year, — nor the next, — nor the next, — nor I wish I was 
dead. I shall never be free till then.’ 

‘* Hester did not understand what all this meant, so she 
remained silent and quiet. 

***¢ Child!’ Cassius broke forth again, ‘do you want to be 
free? Do you know any body that wants to be free?’ 

**¢]T don’t know what it is to be free,’ said the child inno- 
cently. 

*** No, nor ever will,’ muttered Cassius. ‘It was not you 
that helped to rob me then. It is somebody else who wants a 
ransom by fair means or foul.’ 

*** You always gave me fruit when I asked,’ said the child, 
‘so why should I steal it? And I have been in the fields ever 
since dinner time.’ 

*** And where have Robert and Sukey been?’ 

*‘ Instead of answering, Hester looked round for a way of 
escape. Her impatient companion shook an answer out of 
her. 

‘*<'They beat me sometimes when I say where they are.’ 

“¢T will beat you if you don’t. No, no, I won't,’ said Cas- 
sius, relenting at the child’s tears; ‘I never beat you, did I?’ 

** No, never ; and I had rather any body beat me than you ; 
but you won’t say that I saw you?’ 

‘“** Not if you tell me all you know.’ 

**¢ Well; I don’t know any thing about your ground being 
robbed ; but my master can tell you, I suppose, because he 
was watchman this afternoon, and I think my mistress stayed 
from work to help him, for she said she was ill.’ 
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“ € And is she ill?’ 
*** Only the same as she always is, when she does not like 


to go to the field.’”” — pp. 75-78. 


The superiority of paid over unpaid labor, is shown to 
great advantage in ** Demerara,” in incidents to which a 
yarallel can readily be found in real life. The mill-dam of 
Mr. Mitchelson, one of the personages of the story, bursts. 
He is in great agitation, in consequence, supposing that it 
will take three months to repair it with his slaves, at a very 
critical season of the year. Alfred, a young man who be- 
lieves that slave-labor is the very worst that can be employed 
for any purpose, upon consulting the contractor, undertakes 
to do the work in twenty days, provided he is allowed to 
employ the slaves as much as possible like free laborers. 
The men are accordingly taken from the overseer, and put 
under his care. 


“The main feature of Alfred’s plan was to pay wages. He 
collected the men, told them what they had to do and expect, 
promised them warm clothing in case of their working early 
and late, showed them the ample previsions of meat, bread, 
and vegetables he had stored at hand, marched them off, only 
staying behind to forbid the overseer to come within sight of 
the mill-dam, and from that time never left the spot till the 
work was finished. Horner was very angry, and full of scorn 
and evil prognostications; but nobody cared except the poor 
women and children, upon whom he vented his ill humor as 
long as he was deprived of his dominion over the able-bodied 
laborers. 

‘‘Mr. Bruce arrived when the work was half done, to see 
how his son’s speculation was likely to succeed. As he ap- 
proached, he was struck with the appearance of activity so 
unusual in that region. The first sound he heard was a hum 
of voices, some singing, some talking, some laughing; for ne- 
groes have none of the gravity of English laborers. When they 
are not sullen they are merry: and now they showed that talk 
and mirth were no hindrance to working with might and main. 
Cassius toiled the hardest of all, and was the gravest ; but he 
was happy ; for this was an opportunity of increasing the fund 
for his ransom which he had little dreamed of. Alfred was 
talking with him, and lending a hand, as he did continually to 
one or another, when his father appeared. 

‘‘* Bravo! son,’ cried Mr. Bruce, as Alfred ran to meet 
him. ‘ You and your partner are doing wonders, I see. Will 
you fulfill your contract ?’ 
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“Very easily, sir, if weather remains favorable, —(O! I 
forgot there was no fear of bad weather) — and if Mr. Mitch- 
elson keeps out of the way, so that I may keep Horner and 
his whip out of the way also till we have done. The family 
are all absent, you see ; but I will step in with you while you 
rest yourself. I was surprised to find the ladies gone too 
when I arrived.’ 

“‘¢ Mitchelson always takes them with him when he is ab- 
sent for more than a few hours.’ 

“Alfred thought within himself that he should not have 
suspected the gentleman of being so very domestic. 

‘““* But come,’ said Mr. Bruce, dismounting and fastening 
up his horse, ‘show me the secrets of your management. 
What are these barrels, and whence comes this savoury smell ?’ 

***'These barrels hold beef and pork, sir; and the savour is 
from the cooking in yonder hut.’ 

*** And what is your allowance per man ?’ 

‘**¢ As much as he chooses to eat. We should get little work 
done if we gave each laborer weekly no more than two pounds 
of herrings and eight pounds of flour, with the vegetables they 
grow themselves.’ 

‘“«« The law pronounces that to be enough.’ 

“** But what says the law of nature? You and I do no hard 
work ; and could we keep ourselves sleek and strong on such 
a supply of food ?’ 

*** Negroes do not want so much as whites.’ 

«That is a good reason for their having as much as they 
do want. Our people here are not troubled with indigestion, 
as far as I can perceive. What do you think of our warm 
jackets ?’ 

“*¢T cannot imagine how they can support the heat in such 
clothing. No wonder they throw them aside.’ 

““* They are only for morning and evening. The people 
scarcely seem to heed the morning fogs while they wear their 
woollens ; and we make them put them on again when the sun 
sets 

*** Do you mean that they work after sunset of their own 
accord.’ 

““*We have difficulty in making them leave off at nine 
o’clock. They like to sing to the moon as they work; and 
when they have done, they are not too tired foradance. Father, 
you would more than pay for a double suit of clothing to your 
slaves by the improvement in their morning’s work ; and yet I 
believe you give them more than the law orders.’ 

““* Yes. One hat, shirt, jacket, and trousers, cannot be 
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made to last a year; and the clothing that the slaves buy for 
themselves is more for ornament than warmth. I do not know 
how the overseer clothes them, but I have always desired that 
they should have whatever was necessary.’ 

‘¢ Alfred said to himself that the overseer’s notions of what 
was necessary might not be the best rule to go by. 

‘«« Mr. Bruce meanwhile was looking alternately at two gangs 
of slaves at work after a rather different manner. He was 
standing on the confines of two estates; and, in a field at a 
little distance, a company of slaves was occupied as usual ; that 
is, bending over the ground, but to all appearance scarcely 
moving, silent, listless, and dull. At hand, the whole gang, 
from Cassius down to the youngest and weakest, were as busy 
as bees, and from them came as cheerful a hum, though the 
nature of their work rather resembled the occupation of bea- 
vers. 

“* ¢'Task-work, with wages,’ said Alfred, pointing to his own 
gang; ‘eternal labor, without wages,’ pointing to the other. 
‘It is not often that we have an example of the two systems 
before our eyes at the same moment. I need not put it to you 
which plan works the best.’ ”” — pp. 94-99. 


The dam, we scarcely need add, is finished in the twenty 
days. 3 

One of the most striking scenes in this volume is the fol- 
lowing. A hurricane occurs in crop-time. During the storm 
the slaves collect together for safety in an open space. 


“Their black forms flitting in the mixed light, — now in 
the glare of the lightning, and now in the rapid gleams which 
the full moon cast as the clouds were swept away for a moment, 
might have seemed to a stranger like imps of the storm col- 
lecting to give tidings of its ravages. Like such imps they 
spoke and acted. 

<The mill is down!’ cried one. 

““* No crop next year, for the canes are blown away!’ 
shouted another. 

“«The hills are bare as a rock, — no coffee, no spice, no 
cotton! Hurra!’ 

*«* But our huts are gone: our plantation grounds are bu- 
ried,’ cried the wailing voice of a woman. 

“*Hurra! for the white man’s are gone too!’ answered 
many mingled tones. Just then a burst of moonlight showed 
to each the exulting countenances of the rest, and there went 
up a shout, louder than thunder, — ‘ Hurra! hurra! how ugly 
is the land!’ 
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“The sound was hushed, and the warring lights were 
quenched for a time by the deluge which poured down from 
the clouds. The slaves crouched together in the middle of the 
field, supporting one another as well as they could against the 
fury of the gusts which still blew, and of the tropical rains. 
An inquiry now went round,—where was Horner? It was 
his duty to be in the field as soon as the gong had sounded, 
but no one had seen him. ‘There was astern hope in every 
heart that his roof had fallen in and buried him and his whip 
together. It was not so, however. 

‘“* After a while, the roaring of water was heard very near, 
and some of the blacks separated from the rest to see in what 
direction the irregular torrents which usually attend a hur- 
ricane were taking their course. There was a strip of low 
ground between the sloping field where the negroes were col- 
lected and the opposite hill, and through the middle of this 
ground a river rushed along where a river had never been seen 
before. A tree was still standing here and there in the midst 
of the foaming waters, and what had a few minutes ago been a 
hillock with a few shrubs growing out of it, was now an island. 
The negroes thought they heard a shout from this island, and 
then supposed it must be fancy ; but when the cloudy rack was 
swept away and allowed.the moon to look down for a moment, 
they saw that some one was certainly there, clinging to the 
shrubs, and in imminent peril of being carried away if the 
stream should continue to rise. It was Horner, who was 
making his way to the field when the waters overtook him in 
the low ground, and drove him to the hillock to seek a safety 
which was likely to be short enough. The waters rose every 
moment: and though the distance was not above thirty feet 
from the hillock to the sloping bank on which the negroes had 
now ranged themselves to watch his fate, the waves dashed 
through in so furious a current that he did not dare to commit 
himself to them. He called, he shouted, he screamed for help, 
his agony growing more intense, as inch after inch, foot after 
foot, of his little shore disappeared. The negroes answered 
his shouts very punctually ; but whether the impatience of 
peril prompted the thought, or an evil conscience, or whether 
it were really so, the shouts seemed to him to have more of 
triumph than sympathy in them; and cruel as would have 
been his situation had all the world been looking on with a 
desire to help, it was dreadfully aggravated by the belief that 
the wretches whom he had so utterly despised were watching 
his struggles, and standing with folded arms to see how he 
would help himself when there was none to help him. He 
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turned and looked to the other shore ; but it was far too distant 
to be reached. If he was to be saved, it must be by crossing 
the narrower gulley: and, at last, a means of doing so seemed 
to offer. Several trees had been carried past by the current; 
but they were all borne on headlong, and he had no means of 
arresting their course : but one came at length, a trunk of the 
largest growth, and therefore making its way more slowly than 
the rest. It tilted from time to time against the bank, and 
when it reached the island, fairly stuck at the very point where 
the stream was narrowest. With intense gratitude, — gratitude 
which two hours before he would have denied could ever be 
felt towards slaves, — Horner saw the negroes cluster about 
the root of the tree to hold it firm in its position. Its branchy 
head seemed to him to be secure, and the only question now 
was, whether he could keep his hold on this bridge, while the 
torrent rose over it, as if in fury at having its course delayed. 
He could but try, for it was his only chance. The beginning 
of his adventure would be the most perilous, on account of the 
boughs over and through which he must make his way. Slowly, 
fearfully, but firmly he accomplished this, and the next glimpse 
of moonlight showed him astride on the bare trunk, clinging 
with knees and arms, and creeping forward as he battled with 
the spray. ‘The slaves were no less intent. Not a word was 
spoken, not one let go, and even the women would have a hold. 
A black cloud hid the moon just when Horner seemed within 
reach of the bank ; and what happened in that dark moment, 
— whether it was the force of the stream, or the strength of the 
temptation, — no lips were ever known to utter; but the event 
was that the massy trunk heaved once over, the unhappy 
wretch lost his grasp, and was carried down at the instant he 
thought himself secure. Horrid yells once more arose from 
the perishing man, and from the blacks now dispersed along 
the bank to see the last of him. 

‘“** He is not gone yet,’ was the cry of one; ‘he climbed yon 
tree as if he had been a water-rat.’ 

***'There let him sit if the wind will let him,’ cried another. 
‘That he should have been carried straight to a tree after 
all!’ 

*** Stand fast! here comes the gale again!’ shouted a third. 

“The gale came. The tree in which Horner had found 
refuge bowed, cracked,— but before it fell, the wretch was 
blown from it like a flake of foam, and swallowed up finally in 
the surge beneath. ‘This was clearly seen by a passing gleam. 

‘‘* Hurra! hurra!’ was the cry once more. ‘God sent the 
wind. It was God that murdered him, not we.’ 
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‘When the planters were sufficiently recovered to exchange 
letters of condolence. Mr. Mitchelson wrote thus to Mr. Bruce. 
‘You have probably heard that my overseer, poor Horner, was 
lost from the waters being out when he was making his way to 
the field where his duty called him. We all lament him much; 
but your son will be glad to hear (pray tell him when you write) 
that my slaves are conducting themselves as well as if still 
under the charge of him we have lost. I am persuaded they 
would have risked their own lives to save his, if it had been 
possible. But, as they say, it was God’s will that he should 
perish !’ —pp. 152 —- 158. 


We intend, at some future time, when more of the Illus- 
trations are before the public, to examine more at length 
Miss Martineau’s general merits as a writer, and to discuss 
some of the principles of political economy which she sup- 
ports. 





Art. V.— The Evidences of Christianity in their External 
Division, exhibited in a Course of Lectures, delivered in 
Clinton Hall, in the Winter of 1831-2, under the ap- 
pointment of the University of the City of New York. 
By Cuartes P. M’Itvaine, D. D., Rector of St. Ann’s 
Church, Brooklyn, — Professor of the Evidences of 
Revealed Religion and of Sacred Antiquities in the 
University of the City of New York. New York. G.& 
C. &. H. Carvill. 1832. 8vo. pp. 565. 


Turse Lectures do not profess to be the result of original 
investigations, nor are they elaborate treatises in any respect, 
nor can they be said to be recommended by a peculiarly 
felicitous method or style. Considered, however, as popu- 
lar discourses hastily prepared, they present, as well as might 
be expected, the common arguments in the common order 
with the common applications, and were listened to, doubt- 
less, with attention and profit by “a class of many hundreds, 
from among the most intelligent in the community, and 
composed, to a considerable extent, of the members of the 
New York Young Men’s Society for Intellectual and 
Moral Improvement,” before which they are said, in the. 
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Preface, to have been delivered. Personal and local con- 
siderations may also, now that they are published, give them 
in some quarters, as the author modestly intimates, a tempo- 
rary interest and advantage in the perusal, not possessed by 
the standard works on the subject; but we are by no means 
prepared to assign them a place among the standard works, 
or to regard them as a very valuable contribution to the lit- 
erature of the country. 

The skepticism of the present day is of two kinds ; that 
of the Free Inquirers, who maintain that we have no proper 
evidence respecting God or the spiritual world, and therefore 
that it is equally absurd to assert or deny any thing about them; 
and that of the Anti-Supernaturalists, who believe in the 
being of a God, and in his providence, but deny what they 
term his wrregular or immediate providence, or miracles. 
Bishop M’llvaine has not thought it worth his while to 
study into the nature, history, or tendencies of either of 
these existing developements of the skeptical principle ; but 
has contented himself, so far as a knowledge of the causes 
and grounds of infidelity is concerned, with a superficial ac- 
quaintance, gathered for the most part from the writings of 
their opponents, of the old English Deists. We submit, 
whether the writer of the following paragraph understood 
Hume, whom he professes to refute, —or himself. After 
having given Hume’s argument against miracles, as abridged 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, he says : 


‘“‘ The grand hinge of the whole is this, that our belief in tes- 
timony is founded on no other principle than ourR EXPERIENCE OF 
THE VERACITY OF HUMAN TESTIMONY. Hence the reasoning is, 
that a miracle being, in the author’s estimation, contrary to 
experience, opposes and contradicts the very foundation of its 
evidence, and therefore destroys itself. But let me ask, ad- 
mitting that a miracle is contrary to experience (which is not 
true), What experience is it contrary to? The argument requires 
that it should be contrary to our experience of the veracity of 
human testimony. 'To say merely that it is contrary to expe- 
rience of some sort, without specifying this particular sort, 
does not touch the question. It is its contrariety to that par- 
ticular kind of experience, on which our faith in testimony 
(according to Hume) is built, that must destroy the credibility 
of a miracle, if it is to be destroyed at all. But this, it would 
be ridiculous to assert. So far from miracles being inconsis- 
tent with our experience of the veracity of human testimony ; 
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the truth is directly on the other side. Deny that miracles 
were ever wrought, and your whole experience of the truth of 
testimony is directly and violently opposed.”’ — pp. 181, 182. 


Another objection to these Lectures still more serious, 
and one which must make them worse than useless, considered 
as a book to be put into the hands of intelligent skeptics, is 
their want of the appearance, and, we regret to say it, of 
the reality of candor in speaking of unbelievers. We can 
pardon the lecturer’s infirmity, not very uncommon, some 
have said, in the logic of the pulpit, of being particularly 
confident where he is particularly weak. Neither are we 
inclined to blame him for expressing unmeasured contempt, 
if he really feels it, for the reasonings and abilities of noted 
infidels, much as we doubt its expediency. We are also 
willing to pass over the undue eagerness he sometimes mani- 
fests to make outa strong case, his disposition to make man 
of his arguments pass for more than they are worth, and his 
propensity to play the advocate even where he professes 
to sit as judge. But we cannot go along with him at all in 
his notions of historical fidelity, which allow him, it would 
almost seem, to believe every thing which Christians say of 
themselves or of infidels, but nothing which infidels say of 
Christians, or of one another. ‘Take, for example, the im- 
pressions he would leave on the reader’s mind respecting 
the private character of such men as Socrates and Lord 
Herbert, to whom we might add, much as we dislike them 
in many respects, Hobbes, Hume, and Gibbon. The only 
effect of such attempts on the enlightened and ingenuous 
must be to prejudice them against the writer, and if they 
are skeptical already, to confirm and exasperate them in 
their skepticism. 

On other topics, our author is more just, discriminating, 
and satisfactory. ‘I'he first Lecture is an introduction to the 
course ; the second, third, and fourth are on the authenticity, 
integrity, and credibility of the New Testament; the fifth 
and sixth are on miracles ; the seventh and eighth, on proph- 
ecy ; the ninth gives the argument for Christianity from its 
propagation ; and the tenth and eleventh, the argument from 
its fruits; the twelfth contains a summary and application 
of the whole; after which, in the thirteenth and last Lec- 
ture, comes a feeble exposition and defence of the popular 
views of inspiration, and the divine authority of the Scrip- 
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tures. Having excepted against parts of this work, we are 
unwilling to close our brief notice of it, without giving one 
or two favorable specimens, taken from the Lecture on the 
credibility of the gospel history. 


‘“‘ Generality is the cloak of fiction. Minuteness is the na- 
tural manner of truth, in proportion to the importance and 
interest of the subject. Such is the precise manner and con- 
tinual evidence of the honesty of St. John. His history is full 
of the most minute circumstances of time, place, and persons. 
Does he record, for example, the resuscitation of Lazarus? He 
tells the name of the village, and describes the particulur spot 
where the évent occurred. He gives the names of some of the 
principal individuals who were present; mentions many unbe- 
lieving Jews as eye-witnesses ; states the precise object for 
which they had come to the place; what they did and said; 
the time the body had been buried; how the sepulchre was 
constructed and closed ; the impression which the event made 
upon the Jews; how they were divided in opinion in conse- 
quence _of it; the particular expressions of one whose name is 
given ; the subsequent conduct of the Jews in regard to Laza- 
rus. This, you perceive, is being very circumstantial. It is 
only a specimen of the general character of St. John’s Gospel. 
It looks very much as if the writer was not afraid of any thing 
the people of Bethany, or the survivors of those who had been 
present at the tomb of Lazarus, or the children of any of them, 
might have to say with regard to the resurrection. Now, when 
you consider that John’s history was widely circulated while 
many were yet living, who, had these events never been, in 
Bethany, must have known it; and among a people, who, in 
addition to every facility, had every desire to find out the least 
departure from truth, I think you will acknowledge that the 
circumstantial character of this book is very strong evidence 
that the author must have written in the confidence of truth.” 
— pp. 146, 147. 


Again he says: 


** How much has been made of the testimony of the Roman 
historian, Tacitus, to some of the chief facts of the gospel his- 
tory. It is the testimony of a Heathen, and, therefore, sup- 
posed to be incomparably valuable. Now suppose that Tacitus 
the Heathen had not only been persuaded of the facts he has 
related, but had been so deeply impressed with the belief of 
them as to have renounced Heathenism and embraced the 
Christian faith, and then published the history we now possess, 
— who does not know that, with the infidel, and with many a 
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believer, lis testimony would have greatly suffered in practical 
force? No reason for this can be given, except that we have a 
vague idea that a Christian in the cause of Christianity must be 
an interested witness. ‘lo be surc he is interested. But is his 
testimony tlie less valuable ? 

‘A scicutific man, bearing testimony to a phenomenon in 
uatural history, i, an interested witness, because he is devoted 
iv science, but his testimony is not the less valuable. A good 
ian, hearing testimony io the character of another good man, 
is an interested witness, because he is the friend of virtue and 
of all good men, but his testimony is not the less valuable. In 
this, and no other sense, were the original disciples interested 
witnesses. ‘They were intcrested in Christianity, only so far as 
they believed it true. Suppose them to have known it to be 
uutrue, und you cannot imagine the least jot or titile of inter- 
est they could have had in it. (n such a case, on the contrary, 
the current of all their interests aud prepossessions would run 
directly and powcrfully im opposition to Christianity. ‘This, 
then, being all the way in which they can be regarded as in- 
terested, the force of their testimony, so far from being in the 
least impaired, is greatly enlianced by the consideration. The 
bare fact that any priwitive writer, bearing witness to events 
related by St. John, was aot a Heathen, or a Jew, but « Chris- 
tian, is the very thing that should be regarded as completing 
his testimony. Is the evidence of 'l'acitus, who relates such 
events, but remained a Heathen, any thing like so strong, as 
if we could say, It is the evidence of Tacitus, who was a 
Heathen, but believed those events so firmly that he became a 
Christian ! — pp. 152, 153. 

We learn, with no less surprise than regret, that this 
work is about to be adopted in some of our Colleges as a 
text-book. {[t is, as a treatise, professedly incomplete, being am 
limited to what the author terms, somewhat quaintly, ‘ the 
external division’ of the evidences of Christianity, no no- 
tice whatever being taken of the internal evidences, though 
these are knowh to have, especially with young men of 
intelligence and philosophical habits of thought, a peculiar 
attraction and weight. 


To prove that our criticisms have not originated in mere 
captiousness, and that we have the whole subject deeply at 
heart, we shall now offer some suggestions of our own on 
the proper mode of presenting the evidences of Christianity, 
in order to induce a firm, practical, life-giving faith, Many ' 
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persons are alarmed, and not altogether without reason, at 
the tendency of the times in regard to skepticism and aden. 
lief. Christianity has nothing to fear from the ultimate 
results of investigation, — of the freest, strictest, profoundest 
investigation. But it has much to fear Se half-knowledge ; 
from smatterers in learning ; from a reckless spirit of 1 eee 
vation for innovation’s sake ; from the sullen and indiscrimi- 

nate skepticism of minds conneiees that they have been 
imposed upon once, and resolved that they will not be im- 

osed upon again; from the wild careering and plunging of 
minds, which ‘have not had liberty long enough to learn how 
to use it without abusing it. The community, as a commu- 
nity, is fast getting into the condition of an individual, who 
has just broken loose from the trammels of authority, and 
is beginning to look round to see if the religion in which 
he has been educated, and which he has held hitherto on 
on the ground of authority alone, can be rationally held, 
and on other grounds. It is idle to shut our eyes on the 
fact that the community, as a community, is, and has been 
for some time, in a transition state on the subject of re- 
ligion, passing from a condition of pupilage to one of 
independent thought and action. Now what we dread, as 
has been intimated before, is not the final issue of this 
change ; believing, as we believe we live, that it will result 
at last in a more enlightened and better sustained faith, and 
in juster apprehensions of God, and of the service he re- 
quires. Neither would we, if we could, prevent or postpone 
the transition itself ; nevertheless it is undeniable that the 
transition state is one of peculiar danger, and to be watched 
over, therefore, by the friends of truth and order with in- 
tense anxiety. 

The danger is, not that men will think for themselves, 
but that they will not come to this duty with the requisite 
intelligence, seriousness, and moderation. ‘The danger is, 
not that men will think to canvass and weigh the apparent 
difficulties and objections in the way of an enlightened faith ; 
but, as it is always much easier to understand the objection 
than the answer, that they will stop at the objection, and 
not go any further. ‘The danger is, not that men are abating 
their confidence in tradition and authority, i in matters of re- 
ligion, but that many at least may lay aside these depen- 
dences before taking care to provide themselves with better 
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and surer ones. Under these circumstances, what is to be 
done? Itis to no purpose to represent this state of things 
as a hazardous experiment we are trying; or, the moment 
the danger begins to press, to talk about retracing our steps, 
We cannot retrace our steps. It is no experiment we are 
trying. It is a gradual and inevitable developement of the 
human mind in its social and religious capacities and rela- 
tions. We must meet the crisis. How is it to be met? 

Let us understand, in the first place, as precisely as we 
may, the nature and extent of that want in the individual, 
and in society, which Christianity was intended to meet and 
satisfy. Mankind are by nature religious beings, in the 
same sense in which they are by nature social beings; that 
is, they are born with powers, capacities, and susceptibilities, 
which fit them, under the proper influences, to become re- 
ligious. These influences Christianity supplies ; and they 
are supplied in perfection by nothing else ; neither by pa- 
ganism, nor by Judaism, nor by the light of nature, nor by 
the refinements of reason or philosophy. It is a common 
impression, we believe, that as the human mind is cultivated 
and improved in other respects, and civilization advances, 
Christianity becomes less and less indispensable both to the 
individual and to society. So far, however, is this from 
being true, that almost any thing in the shape of religion 
will answer in the simpler and ruder stages of humanity ; 
and it is only after the mind has been in some good degree 
educated and refined, that it can no longer content itself 
with the old and imperfect religions, and looks round earn- 
estly and anxiously for a better system. This single con- 
sideration, pondered well, will solve at once two problems ; 
namely, why it is that ‘Christianity was given, and why 
it is that it was not given earlier. In the progressive 
developement of human nature, a deep want of the soul had 
begun to be generally felt, which was only mocked and 
tantalized by the various forms of pagan superstition and 
philosophy, and even by the preparatory and imperfect 
dispensation of Judaism, — a deep want which Christianity 
alone could meet and satisfy. The fulness of time was 
come. ‘A desire universally displayed itself,’ says Neander, 
‘for a revelation from heaven, which might ensure to the 
inquiring mind that tranquillity which was neither to be 
found in the contending systems of ancient philosophy, nor 
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in the antiquated religions, now called bacl; to the world in 
an age of artificial refinement. Porphyry, that zealous de- 
fender of the old religion, himself alludes to this desire, so 
deeply felt; v desire which, while he supports bimseli on 
the authority of the promises of the gods, he endeavoured 
to satisfy in his collection of old responses, as the ground- 
work of a system of theology. Oj this subject he says: 
‘The utility of such a work, those will best be able to esti- 
mate, who, feeling an anxious desire after tne truth, have 
wished that some open vision of the gods might be granted 
to them, and set them free from their doubts.’ ” * 

Our next inquiry should be, How must Chiistianity be 
believed in, that it may answer the purpose for which it was 
intended, that it may meet and satisfy the want of which 
we have spoken? It is not enough considered, that there are 
several sorts of truth, our belief in which inust be different 
in its nature, and rest on different bases. ‘There is mathe- 
matical truth, our faith in which rests on demonstration ; 
historical truth, our faith in which rests on testimony ; and 
moral truth, which is addressed, not to ihe intellect merely, 
but also to the affections and the conscience. Now the 
essential truths of Christianity are, for the most part, of the 
last mentioned description, — moral truths, truths addressed 
to the affections and the conscience, as well as the under- 
standing. They must, therefore, be feli as well as perceived. 
Until we fee] them, — feel them as realities, we cannot be 
said, in any proper and practical sense of that word, to 
believe in them. We must feel them as well as perceive 
them ; nay, it is only by feeling them that we can perceive 
them. ‘Take away our moral nature, and Jeave nothing but 
our intellectual, — take away our affections and conscience, 
or let them become utterly and hopelessly corrupt, and we 
should be given over, on all moral and religious subjects, to 
utter and hopeless skepticism. It is true, therefore, as the 
Apostle says, on all moral and religious subjects, — true, 
not figuratively, but literally, that we must believe ‘with 
the heart.” 

The great question now comes up, How is this faith to be 
induced at the present day, and in the present state of 
society ? 





* Neander’s Church History, Vol. 1. p. 29. 
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First of all, we must take care and be just to skeptics and 
infidels. Doubtless some men, from the original constitution 
of their minds, are less affected than others by the same 
evidence, especially in regard to things extraordinary and 
marvellous. We should also make proper allowances for 
unavoidable prejudices taken up against Christianity from 
faults or defects of education, from mere ignorance, or from 
the bigotry or scandalous lives of pretended believers. Of 
course we do not mean to deny, that there is such a thing as 
‘a wicked heart of unbelief’; but, as it is not for us to 
judge men’s motives, we are not competent to decide, neither 
are we at liberty to pronounce, in particular instances, when 
they merely err, and when they sin. Nothing, at any rate, 
will be gained to the cause either of truth or charity by 
heaping on them opprobrious names and imputations, which 
can have no other effect than to confirm and exasperate them 
in their opposition to the gospel, and create a general sym- 
pathy in their favor as the injured party, which will do more, 
a thousand times over, for infidelity than all their arguments. 
We are persuaded, and, if true, it is desirable on many 
accounts that this should be the common impression, that a 
large proportion of those who have their doubts about Chris- 
tianity, would be glad to be rid of these doubts, and to be- 
lieve as they see others do. If we hope to have any influ- 
ence over such persons, we must not begin by charging them 
with a hatred of the truth itself, as truth; which they must 
know from the testimony of their own consciousness to be 
an imputation as false as it is insulting. 

We regret to say, nevertheless, that there are few under- 
takings more entirely hopeless than the attempt to convince 
an inveterate doubter, especially where this habit of mind is 
connected, as it often is, if not with sin, at least with self- 
conceit and an affectation of singularity and paradox. He 
has an answer for every thing, which, if not gatisfactory in 
itself, satisfies him, and makes him inaccessible to argument, 
and impervious to all impression on the disputed subject. 
May we not fear, indeed, that the doubts of such persons, 
instead of being removed, are more frequently multiplied 
and confirmed by what is commonly understood by preaching 
the evidences, and by the common treatises oa the evidences? 
The reason is, that these discourses and treatises relate gen- 
erally, and almost exclusively, to the details of the Chris- 
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tian evidences; whereas the difficulties with most thinking 
skeptics do not relate to the details of the evidences, but to 
certain previous questions, often entirely overlooked: by the 
advocates of Christianity. Infidels, therefore, finding them- 
selves unconvinced by these defences, are more wil more 
persuaded that their objections are insuperable. 

Our only hope in regard to such persons consists, as it 
seems to us, In inducing them seriously to reconsider their 
need of a revelation, and the necessary dependence of all 
faith in moral and religious subjects on the previous state of 
the mind, on previous habits of thought and feeling, and 
therefore in this connexion, and indirectly, on the will. 
Unbelievers, we suspect, are seldom either made or unmade 
by pure argument,—abstract, naked argument. A way 
must be made through the affections and conscience, before 
the light of the glorious gospel of the blessed God can reach 
and illuminate the understanding. Christianity addresses 
itself to our whole nature; not to our intellect or reason 
alone, but to our whole nature, and must be responded to by 
our whole nature. It is not enough, therefore, that men 
have sound heads, they must also have sound hearts; it is 
not enough that they have a cultivated and clear under- 
standing, they must also have a cultivated and clear con- 
science, or they are not in a condition to feel the full force 
of the appeal. It may be laid down, we believe, as a uni- 
versal law, that a man is no farther in a condition to be con- 
vinced of Christianity, than he is in a condition to love the 
moral beauty and harmony and perfection which it reveals 
and enjoins. Hence it is, that the minds of confirmed skeptics 
and unbelievers are so much less frequently affected by mere 
argument and evidence, than by exciting or afflictive inci- 
dents, or touching scenes or appeals, which remind them of 
their infirmity, awaken them to a consciousness of their 
moral and spiritual nature, flash light across the dark and 
troubled course of their inward experiences, and in this way 
reveal to them the deep wants and the deep disease of an 
unbelieving, unsanctified soul. 

Something may be done, and ought to be done, to cure 
skepticism ; “put, after all, our principal security lies j in pre- 
venting it, as we would prevent any other perversity of the 
heart or understanding, by an early and wisely directed 
mental and moral culture. Christian faith in its fulness and 
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tranquillity is scarcely to be expected, except as the result 
of Christian education. If we would have a Christian com- 
munity, that community must be trained, must be educated, 
in the faith and obedience of the gospel. The plastic mind 
of infancy and childhood must be formed to the conscious- 
ness, the love, and the belief of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
_It has been said, that a man should not be able to remember 
the time when he did not believe ina God. Equally true 
is it, as it seems to us, that he should not be able to remem- 
ber the time when he did not believe in Christ as the Son of 
God; when he was a doubter of the reality, or a stranger to 
the conditions or the influences, of the Christian salvation. 
Our meaning is not, that under any pretence whatever we 
should think to prejudice the mind in regard to religious 
opinions. It is not among the proper or legitimate objects of 
education, either in religion or In any thing else, to inculcate 
an implicit or blind faith, to bind down and enslave the soul 
to a fixed creed, or to dictate, either directly or indirectly, 
what the mind shall think, feel, or believe. ‘lhe proper and 
legitimate objects of all education, whether regard be had to 
the understanding, the conscience, or the heart, are simply 
these ; to develope the mind itself, to awaken it to a con- 
sciousness of its latent powers and capacities, and to furnish 
it with the means, and inspire it with the courage, and guard 
it against the errors and excesses of self-direction and self- 
determination. It is not education on the subject of religion, 
but the want of it, which prepares men for a blind and im- 
plicit faith, by making them incapable of thinking for them- 
selves, — incapable of thinking freely, and at the same time 
soberly and wisely. Education, indeed, supplies men with 
the only substitute for prejudice, knowledge ; so that without 
education all must be prejudice. Besides, the principal 
reason for insisting on the necessity of education in this case 
is, that religion, ‘properly so called, cannot be founded on 
prejudice merely, or on opinion merely of any kind, but on 
a developement of our moral and spiritual nature. We 
are born with a moral and spiritual nature, which may 
be neglected, or stifled, and the result will be atheism; or 
excited, developed, and misdirected, and the result will be 
superstition ; or excited, developed, and directed aright, and 
the result will be religion. Obviously, therefore, every 
thing is made to depend on a developement of our nature, 
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our whole nature, wod on a developement of our whole 
wature ip its proper order and just proportions. But this is 
the work of education, and Christianity was giver to enable 
us, by its moral and spiritual influences. to inake the educa- 
tion perfect. Christianity offers the means uecessary to a 
full and perfect developement of our moral and spiritual 
nature; and why not avail ourselves of them, as well as of 
the means necessary to a full and perfect developement of 
our intellectual and social nature; 

Still, parents and teachers may have but a vague impres- 
sion of what is intended by educating children ii Christianity, 
or in the belief of Christianity. Some may confound it 
with instructing thein in the history of Christianity ; as if 
Christianity were not one thing, and the history of Chris- 
tianity another; as if law or medicine were not one thing, 
and the history of law or medicine another. Others again 
may confound it with instructing children in the philosophy 
of Christianity ; as if Christianity itself were not one thing, 
und the philosophy of Christianity another ; as if any art or 
science were not one thing, and the philosophy of any art or 
science another. We do not mean that the history and phi- 
losoply of Christianity are not proper objects of attention, 
and useful and necessary ir their time and place; but they 
are not Christianity itself, nor is attention to them indispen- 
sable to the first stages of a Christian education. Nay, an 
undue and premature urging of these topics on the minds of 
children is likely to make them mistake for Christianity what 
is not Christianity, and otherwise to induce doubts, distastes, 
and misconceptions, which will trouble them as long as they 
live. A child is educated in Christianity, and in a belief of 
Christianity, who is brought up under the practical influences 
of Christianity, and is thus induced from the beginning to 
regard its vital principles as realities, and is affected by 
them as realities. Christianity embodies a collection of 
woral and vital truths, and these truths, apart from all his- 
iory or philosophy, constitute Christianity itself, and must 
be moulded into the forming character of the child, so that 
after be has grown up he may not be able io recollect the 
time when he did not believe, feel, and know them to be 
realities. Christianity by education and habit must become 
a part of his personal consciousness, ihe unfolding germ of 
his inward and spiritual life. 
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Here we are to find, as it seems to us, our principal secu- 
rity against the inroads of skepticism and unbelief. But 
how, it may be asked, is all this to be effected? How are 
we to begin, and how proceed? Or, to restrict and define 
the question still further, so as to bring our remarks within 
the necessary limits, by what means and processes may 
parents and religious teachers hope, with the divine aid and 
blessing, gradually to win over the mind of infancy and 
childhood to a rational, practical, and enduring faith? 

Let them rely, more than they commonly do, on the 
power of truth, and especially of moral truth, when clearly 
and fairly stated, to recommend itself at once to an unso- 
phisticated mind. Consider, respect, we had almost said, 
reverence the confiding spirit of childhood, and think not to 
confound it with the weakness of grown-up credulity, which 
it resembles hardly in a single particular. It is the first 
thought of an unperverted mind, which, on a moral question, 
is, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, wiser and better 
than any after-thought. ‘The reason why we do not through 
life see moral truth intuitively, the reason why we afterwards 
require evidence extraneous to the truth itself, is to be found 
in the prejudices we are contracting from day to day, and 
which spread themselves like a film over our moral vision. 
As children are without these prejudices, they need not this 
extraneous evidence ; in the same proportion as their minds 
are unsophisticated, they can on moral subjects see intuitively. 
Instead, therefore, of perplexing and confounding them with 
what are called the evidences of Christianity, give them Chris- 
tianity itself. Begin by giving them Christianity itself, as 
exhibited in the life and character of the Lord Jesus, as 
illustrated by his simple, beautiful, and touching parables, and 
as it breathes through all his discourses. They will feel it to be 
true. Depend upon it, paradoxical as it may sound, children 
will be much more likely to believe Christianity without 
what are called the evidences, than with them; and the 
remark applies to some who are not children. Why talk to 
one about the argument from prophecy, or the argument 
from miracles, when these are the very points, and the 
only points on which his mind, from some peculiarity in its 
original constitution, or from limited information, chiefly 
labors. Give him Christianity itself, by which we mean the 
body of mora! and vital truths which constitutes Christianity. 
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Observe it when you will, you will find that the doubts and 
difficulties suggested by children, relate almost exclusively 
to the history of Christianity, or to what are called the ex- 
ternal evidences of Christianity, and not to the truth of 
Christianity itself. Give them Christianity itself; for if they 
believe in that, itis enough. Such a book as Mrs. Barbauld’s 
Hymns is more likely to make a child perceive and feel the 
truth as it is in Jesus, than twenty formal treatises on the 
evidences. Give him not the husk, but the kernel, not the 
external evidences of Christianity, but Christianity itself; 
and trust, at least in the first mstance, to the. power it has 
to approve itself, at once, to unsophisticated minds. 

If the child is not interested or impressed, inquire, next, 
whether this be owing to some defect in the child himself, 
or in the evidence as it strikes his mind. Is it the fault of 
the eye, or of the light? and if the former, do not expect to 
remedy the evil by increasing the light: cure the eye. It 
will not help a blind man to see, to bring more lights: cure 
the eye. Waken into life and activity that spiritual and 
immortal element in his nature to which Christianity appeals ; 
bring his soul into harmony with the moral tone of the gos- 
pel ; make him, as you are able, feel his need of a salvation, 
and out of this very need will grow a conviction that what 
meets and satisfies a deep and inextinguishable want of his 
moral nature, must be moral truth. When he becomes fully 
conscious of the soul’s adaptation to Christianity, and of the 
adaptation of Christianity to the soul, he will hardly be able 
to resist the conclusion that they must have had the same 
Author, and belong to the same plan of infinite goodness and 
mercy. We believe it to be one of the rarest things in the 
world to convert a skeptic or unbeliever to “ that faith 
which worketh by love,’’ except through some change first 
wrought in his habits of feeling and association on the sub- 
ject. Nor is it singular or wonderful that it should be so, 
when we reflect how much more apt persons are to be 
influenced and determined in all their convictions, by the 
habits of the mind, than by the force of argument or evi- 
dence directly applied: above all, when we consider that 
the truths of the gospel are moral truths, and must be re- 
sponded to by our moral nature, so that any disorder there 
must be as fatal to a sound and hearty faith, as a disorder 
of the understanding. Cure the eye. If the eye be single, 
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the whole mind shall be full of light ; but if the eye be evil, 
the whole mind shall be full of darkness. 

We do not mean that the common and appropriate argu- 
ments and evidences for the truth of Christianity should be 
withheld even from children, after they begin to feel their 
need of them to repel objections, and are able more and more 
to understand and appreciate them. Urge at proper times, 
in their proper order, and in a proper spirit, the argument 
from the nature of Christianity itself, the argument from the 
character and circumstances of its Founder, the argument 
from the internal marks of truth and honesty in the sacred 
writers, the strictly historical argument, the argument from 
prophecy and miracles, the philosophical argument, the 
practical argument. But the inquiry, in what manner and 
order must these several arguments and proofs be pre- 
sented, so as to give them their full force over the mind, 
opens before us a wide field of remark, on which we can 
at present enter only so far as to make a few rapid and 
cursory observations. 

And, first, in regard to miracles, it should be recollected 
that they belong to the history of Christianity, and to one 
branch of its evidences, but do not constitute Christianity 
itself. Considered even as one important and legitimate 
branch of the Christian evidences, judicious parents and 
teachers will be slow to lay much stress on miracles alone, 
as a means of persuading or convincing the very young. 
We do not presume, of course, that children will reject the 
Christian miracles, considered merely as facts; but they 
will be likely to hold them in much the same way, and with 
much the same connexions and associations, as they do 
other marvels, and not as the appropriate and satisfactory 
evidences of a divine dispensation. When, at length, 
they are old enough to comprehend a miracle in its true 
character, the teacher may begin to avail himself of the ar- 
gument from this source, by explaining a miracle. So far, 
he may say, as our personal experience extends, every 
thing takes place according to general and established laws, 
called the laws of nature: and hence we sometimes insen- 
sibly slide into the error of regarding these laws as the 
agent. ‘They are not the agent; God is the Agent, and 
these laws, as we call them, are but the regular course of 
proceeding to which God is pleased voluntarily to conform 
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himself for wise and benevolent purposes. If an emergency 
arises, however, and there is certainly no presumption, and 
nothing unphilosophical in supposing that such an emergency 
may arise, in which wisdom and benevolence prompt an occa- 
sional and temporary deviation from this regular course of 
proceeding, it is plain that all the reasons and motives which 
induce God generally to observe what are called the laws 
of nature, must induce him, in this particular case, to de- 
viate from them. And hence miracles. 

Let the teacher endeavour, also, to make his pupil under- 
stand the peculiar and important uses of miracles, considered 
as divine manifestations. As has just been intimated, the 
habit of regarding the universe as governed by fixed and 
immutable laws, tends to atheism, — to practical atheism. 
We deify these laws ; we deify nature: and hence the ne- 
cessity that God should reveal himself as a Being above 
these laws, above nature, and able to change, suspend, and 
control them at his will. Miracles, it has been said, are 
contrary to all human experience ; but this is manifestly 
begging the question. ‘They ought rather to be regarded as 
so much added to human experience, the addition being 
necessary to give man the evidence of fact, as well as of 
reason and consciousness, in support of truths essential to 
his inward and spiritual life. Believing, as the Christian 
does, that Jesus, in repeated instances, actually raised the 
dead, it is no longer in his mind either contrary to or beyond 
human experience, to anticipate the time when all who are 
in their graves shall hear his voice and come forth. 

When he comes to the consideration of particular miracles, 
the religious teacher will warn those whom he would convince, 
against the skepticism occasioned by vainly attempting to 
make the miracles of the New Testament appear like natural 
occurrences. ‘T'hey are not related as natural occurrences, 
and if they could be made to seem as if they were, it would 
be to rob them of their character and use as miracles. And 
yet this, unless we are greatly mistaken, is the real founda- 
tion of much of the distrust felt respecting them. Men, in 
short, would be willing to believe in miracles, if miracles 
were not miracles. The teacher, also, at the same time 
that he indicates the miracles, will indicate their result, and 
show that it requires less credulity to believe in this result, 
as it stands in history, with the miracles, than without them. 
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Knowing, as we do from history, who our Saviour was, what 
were his human means of success, and what he actually 
became and accomplished, we have but to believe in the 
miracles recorded in the New Testament, and all is plain: 
deny them; and we must believe, not, indeed, in miracles, 
but in inconsistencies and impossibilities. There are few 
subjects which call more loudly at the present day for an 
ample and thorough exposition than the credulity of unbe- 
lief. 

Once more; in giving the testimony for the miracles of 
the gospel, let the teacher be careful to point out the clear 
and broad distinction existing, in this respect, between them 
and all pretended miracles. Let him’ demonstrate, as he 
can, that it would be just as unreasonable to argue from 
pretended miracles against all miracles, as to argue from 
the existence of a few counterfeit bank-notes, so badly exe- 
cuted that a common man detects them at the first glance, 
against all bank-notes ; not reflecting that the very idea of 
a counterfeit presupposes something real and genuine to be 
counterfeited. Let him also demonstrate, as he can, that, 
in regard to some of the miracles, the witnesses could not 
have been deceived themselves, and that they could have 
had no reason or motive for attempting to deceive others, 
especially as they must have known that their narratives 
were, many of them, of such a nature, that if not well found- 
ed, the imposition could not live an hour. If all these 
efforts fail, he may presume, that it must be owing to some 
natural or moral defect in the child, which he should aim, 
if possible, to supply. Meanwhile, however, nothing can be 
more injudicious, as it seems to us, than to persist in urging 
the argument from miracles on a mind, that from any cause 
has thus become indifferent to it, and perhaps impatient of 
it. How idle to think to convince a person of Christianity 
by miracles, when it is these very miracles, and not Chris- 
tianity, that he doubts. ‘The instances, we suspect, are not 
rare, even of adults, who are first converted to Christianity 
itself ; and afterwards, through the moral and spiritual change 
which Christianity induces, are brought to believe entirely 
and devoutly in its miraculous origin and history. 

We have not space to notice particularly the other evi- 
dences of Christianity, or the best mode of inculcating them. 
In general, we would say, be not in a hurry to awaken doubts 
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in young minds, that you may exercise your ingenuity in 
quieting them. They will be able to understand the objec- 
tion, before they can understand the answer ; besides, why 
anticipate the wise appointments of Providence, according to 
which doubts and difficulties arise, as the mind is gradually 
prepared to cope with them. It is the doctrine of some, we 
know, that a child should be made acquainted with all the 
difficulties and cavils, which he is likely to encounter in the 
world, that he may be supplied beforehand with the antidote. 
A better and safer course, as it seems to us, is to instruct 
him in the general evidences of Christianity, and above all 
in its vital truths, and to weave these truths into his affec- 
tions and his soul. Perhaps he will never hear of your 
difficulties and objections, or if he does, he will feel at once 
that not one in a thousand bears on Christianity itself, but 
only on its corruptions, or on things extraneous, or merely 
formal. It is enough if you answer the doubts that spring 
up in the mind itself; but these you must answer. It will 
not do to affect not to see the difficulty, to talk learnedly and 
unintelligibly, to quote authors of unpronounceable names, 
and to conclude, at last, by answering not the real objection 
which he does feel, but an imaginary one of your own which 
he does not feel. 

Do not proceed as if the object were, not to convince the 
child of the truth of Christianity, but to convince bim that your 
favorite argument for its truth is the best one, and alone suffi- 
cient. Our minds are differently constituted from the begin- 
ning in regard to the influence of evidence on our convictions, 
so that while one person is chiefly affected by one argument, 
another is chiefly affected by another argument. One man 
believes from the evidence of prophecy or miracles ; another 
is not so much affected by these as he is by the argument 
from the character of the religion and its Founder. Now, 
what we want to do, is not to convince persons of the truth 
of Christianity by this or that particular evidence, but simply 
to convince them of the truth of Christianity itself. Let 
every one be fully persuaded in his own mind , and it mat- 
ters not on what evidence. We do serious harm to the 
cause we would promote, if we persist in trying to convince 
a child who is convinced already, and this too by arguments 
which to his mind are ungrateful and unsatisfactory. 
Presume not to impose on a child, under the name and 
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sanction of Christianity, what, as he grows up, he will be likely 
to see through and reject as a groundless superstition. The 
question has sometimes been started, —an idle question, as it 
would seem, to all who are not disposed to believe wrong, one 
way or the other; whether it is safer to believe too little 
or too much ; one thing, however, is certain, that it is safer 
to begin with inculcating too little, than too much. After- 
wards, as the child has occasion, he may go on to extend his 
faith, without disturbing its general foundations, but if he is 
obliged to give up large portions of what he has hitherto 
held with as much confidence as the rest, his confidence in 
the whole is gone. He is almost sure, from the common 
propensity to extremes, to swing round from that of believing 
every thing, to that of ‘doubting every thing. More is to be 
apprehended from this error now, however innocently com- 
mitted, than formerly, when men ‘did not feel themselves at 
liberty to call in question what they read in print, or heard 
from their minister, or were taught in the nursery ; and nothing 
probably is doing so much at the present day, to induce, in 
persons of intelligence and reflection, an open or secret 
skepticism. 

Finally ; do not think to convince any one, and children 
last of all, of the truth and reality of what you have doubts 
about yourself. Every man, every woman, every child, it 
has been said, is a natural physiognomist, and reads the 
heart in the face. There is not so much deception in this 
matter as is often supposed; for even if a man is speaking 
in another room, you can commonly tell, by the tones of his 
voice alone, whether he really believes, or is only making 
believe. Nor will it help the matter, but make it worse, to 


say to a child, that whether Christianity is true or not, it is 


certainly useful, especially among the ignorant. Now he 
understands you; now he is ready to say he believes any 
thing. Who does not perceive that however the reason 
here given may be a good one for wishing to believe, or pre- 
tending to believe, it is no reason at all for really believing ? 
Besides, it is by such suggestions that the suspicion is awa- 
kened in the minds of the young, especially in the educated 
and prosperous classes, that it is an understood thing among 
the enlightened, that religion is something to be put on for 
its moral or political uses, and not because, like integrity or 
gratitude, it has its foundation in truth and human nature. 
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Art. VI.—A Letter to the Editors of the Christian Ex- 


aminer. 


I was lately conversing with a religious friend, not alto- 
gether settled in his faith, and somewhat anxious on the 
point, when, in the midst of the conversation, he exclaimed 
with strong emotion, ‘‘Oh! that there were but one way!” 
The reflections that arose in my mind, from this expression 
of feeling, I propose to give you in the form of a letter. 

The wish expressed by my friend, might easily lead me to 
discuss topics of very wide and extensive bearings. I might 
consider the importance of decision in religion; and of such 
consequence, indeed, do I hold it to be, that I am inclined 
to say, that a set of religious ideas, though less pure, is, 
when connected with this quality, more conducive to earnest 
piety, than a faith some degrees purer, when weakened 
by faint-hearted indecision. It is emphatically said of ‘the 
double-minded man,”’ “‘ Let not that man think that he shall 
receive any thing of the Lord.” To be for ever balancing 
between different systems and sects, is to be helped by none. 
Thorough exertion is likely to proceed from nothing but 
thorough persuasion. This is a consideration of great impor- 
tance toasect of professed inquirers, —of professed improv- 
ers of their faith. They should take care that their labors 
for this end should not be so carried on, as to bring upon 
them the severest and most irreparable of individual sacri- 
fices. I am inclined to think, that the best Christians I have 
known have been the most decided Christians. And for m 
own part, I am glad to see any Christian, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, whether Episcopalian or Quaker, or Metho- 
dist or Unitarian, thus joying in his faith and worship. 

But here [ should have a large proviso to make; | should 
consider the principle that is to limit and control this confi- 
dence, —and that is charity. I believe that these principles 
are perfectly compatible. Must a man condemn all who 
differ from him? Must he say that their faith is dead, their 
worship cold, their piety a vain imagination, and their hope 
delusion? Shall one weak, ignorant, erring creature dare to 
say this of another, because he differs from him? Even our 
Saviour, infallible teacher as he was, did not take such 
ground ; but he rebuked the disciples when they said, ‘‘ Mas- 
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ter, we saw one casting out devils in thy name, and we for- 
bade him, because he followeth not us: but Jesus said, 
Forbid him not! ” 

I have said, it must be injurious to any mind to want de- 
cision ; but surely it must be no less sad a thing to want 
charity. It must, to any ingenuous and affectionate mind, 
be a grievous thing to feel obliged to deny all piety, all 
genuine goodness, all holy joy, to those who differ from it. 
It is cutting off the larger part of the virtues of the human 
race from our sympathy and love. It is consenting to lose 
what is dearer than all the other treasures in the world. I 
would not take, for one day, the pain of such a state of mind 
for all the joys even of a just confidence. I had rather be 
a modest and timid believer, for ever distrusting my own 
views of religion, unfortunate as that would be, than to be 
compelled thus to judge my brethren. I have said, it is a 
grievous thing ; and a grievous thing it has been, and still is, 
for the church of God. Instead of the harmonious company 
of Christian believers, whose primitive distinction was, that 
they loved one another, instead of that blessed union among 
his followers for which Jesus prayed, this principle of mu- 
tual judging and condemning has presented, for the scorn 
of the world, through all ages, the spectacle of a divided and 
distracted church, broken up into hostile sects ; suffering, 
enfeebled, bleeding, from wounds inflicted by its own mem- 
bers. 

The union, then, of decision and charity, I would propose 
as a healing measure. Christians ask to be decided and 
earnest, in their respective ways. I would say, Let them be 
so; though they doubtless ask for more than they are com- 
petent to manage; they insist upon deciding more points 
than they well understand ; but, for the purposes of this 
argument, if I were to carry it out, I would say, Let it be so. 
Let them decide as many points as they will. And let 
them be attached to as many things, at least, as they have 
made the subjects of a reflecting and reasonable choice. Let 
them, each body of them, love their own church, love their 
own faith, love their own mode, their own worship. But 
let them not suppose, that, by this preference of their own 
way, they are obliged to condemn or denounce all other, or 
any other Christians for exercising the same privilege. If 
this must be done, or shall be done, what end is there ever 
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to be, of our unhappy dissensions? ‘The principle is fatal 
to church union. ‘The body of Christ can never be what he 
prayed for,—can never be one in mutual affection and 
confidence, if the principle is admitted, that decision for 
ourselves is decision for others, that decision upon our creed 
is decision upon thetr characters, that all are to be con- 
demned who follow not after us. 

But not to go into this general discussion of the subjects 
on which I have touched, I propose to narrow the range of 
my observations down to the point, which I have brought 
forward in the commencement of this letter. ‘There are 
many minds that are often very painfully agitated and anx- 
ious about the question, whether they are in the right way. 
Different classes of religionists approach them, and forgetting 
the principles by which decision and charity are to be com- 
bined, each one claims for itself the credit, not only of being 
right, but of being exclusively right. One maintains that 
its church, as an outward institution, is the only true church, 
that its ordinances are the only authorized ordinances, that 
its clergy have come down in the only line of divinely pro- 
tected succession from the Apostles. This is the claim of 
the Episcopalian and the Catholic. Another class insists 
that it holds the only system of saving doctrines, that the 
Evangelical doctrines, as it calls them, or as we think, mis- 
calls them, the doctrines of total depravity, and irrespective 
election, and special grace, and vicarious atonement, and of 
the Trinity, are the only instruments of the power of God 
unto salvation. Such are, generally speaking, the Trinita- 
rians and Calvinists of all communions. Others still, reject- 
ing, as they say, all improper dependence upon mere 
outward institutions and dogmas, require the seeker of re- 
ligion to look within for the fountain of spiritual life. These 
are the Friends ; and certainly they deliver a doctrine which 
wants nothing to make it wise and wholesome, but charity, 
and with many of its advocates, I am happy to believe, it 
does not want that. I might go on, and mention other 
classes who lay claim to the only right way. Some found 
this claim upon a single doctrine, or rather upon a single 
explication of a doctrine, as those who say that the atone- 
ment, in their sense of it, — for all Christians profess to hold 
it in the Scriptural sense, —that the atonement, in their 
sense of it, is the only foundation of hope. Others, as the 
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Swedenborgians, lay stress upon their mode of interpreting 
Scripture, and say that no one can enter into the full and 
blessed light, but by the heavenly science of correspondences. 

I say nothing now about the truth or falsehood of these va- 
rious systems. Let them all be true, if that be possible. ‘The 
question is not about their truth, but about their indispensa- 
bleness. I might say, however, that these claims, in their 
very multiplicity and variety and inconsistency, do, in fact, 
neutralize and destroy each other, and ought to neutralize 
and destroy all the power they have, even over the weakest 
and most timid mind. For all cannot be true, and yet all 
are alike confident, and I might add, alike deserve confidence, 
—alike deserve, that is to say, the absolute and exclusive 
confidence which they demand. I say that these various 
and confident claims to exclusive perfection and safety, 
when taken together, neutralize and destroy each other. 
But the evil is, that they do not come together, and thus 
drown each other in the clamor of their voices; but they 
come separately.and silently. In the private and aflec- 
tionate interview, with the tone of holy, and, no doubt, 
honest solicitude, with a devout sincerity and a devoted zeal, 
each one speaks, and thus runs the moving tenor of the 
communication, which he addresses to the religious seeker : 
*‘] sympathize with your feelings. You say that you want 
to feel the power of religion. It is of infinite importance 
that you should feel it. My very heart is moved to you; 
for this is the most interesting of all inquiries. I, too, was 
once a seeker. I have felt all that you feel, all the desti- 
tution, the want, the anxiety. But at length I found what 
T sought. I found I felt the power of religion.” ‘ And 
where,” says the anxious inquirer, with an eager and trem- 
bling voice, — “where did you find it?” ‘Oh! I found 
it,’ is the reply, and here the reply is various, — “ I found 
it in Holy church,” or, “I found it in such and such meet- 
ings or revivals,” or, “I found it in such and such views of 
the doctrines of religion,”’ or, ‘‘I found it in the secret of 
my own bosom.”’ One answer, the inquirer receives to-day ; 
another, from a different person, to-morrow ; and another 
still, at some other time; till he exclaims, with the most 
unaffected solicitude and uncertainty, ‘‘Oh! that there 
were but one way in the world. Oh! that there had never 
been any controversy about it. What a blessed thing if 
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there were but one way; then I could be at ease; then I 
should have nothing to do but enter into it, and pursue it 
with all my heart.” 

Let me say to the reader, there 7s but one way; and that 
is what I shall undertake to show him. ‘There is but one 
way, and that way is distinct from all the peculiarities of 
sects. [tis a way ‘‘so plain that he who runs may read, 
and the way-faring man, though a fool, need not err therein.” 

But I would first address myself more generally to this 
state of mind. It is a state of indecision, produced, as I 
have intimated, by the want of charity in the treatment it 
has received from others. This painful indecision, I say, is 
created by uncharitableness. For if the language of Chris- 
tian sectaries to one another had been, “ There is light enough 
among us all to save us ; one way may be better than another, 
but to the sincere and faithful and earnest all these ways 
are essentially right,’’ —if this had been the language, there 
would have been, in most minds, no distressing uncertainty 
about their own particular way. ‘They would have felt, that 
to the pure all ways are pure, and to the right in heart all 
ways are right. They might still have been seriously anx- 
ious about their fidelity to the way in which they were 
Striving, and this might be very useful, but this would be 
very different from the indecision in question,— an inde- 
cision that causes much suffering, and does much moral 
harm besides. 

To this indecision, then, I would address myself. ‘ Oh! 
that there were but one way,’’ says the anxious mind, “ oh! 
that there never had been any controversy about it.” 

Now, the thing desired, in the sense in which it is de- 
sired, let me say, in the first place, is impossible. From 
the very nature of things, from the very nature of the mind, 
there must be controversy. I do not say, that there must 
be just such controversy as Christian sects have often carried 
on, — least of all in the spirit of it; but there must be this 
thing in fact, if not in the precise form which it has usually 
taken. For what is controversy? It is the conflict of 
opinions. And from what does this proceed? From the 
difference of opinions. But the difference of opinions springs 
from human imperfection, from education, from society, and 
is therefore unavoidable. Why, there is controversy in 
every social circle. That is to say, there are different views 
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of subjects, and those views are expressed, and advocated, 

and opposed ; and that is controversy. There is controversy 
in every body politic, in every learned society, in every 
village debating society, in every meeting of neigbours by 
the wayside. Between friends and acquaintances, concern- 
ing business, trade, agriculture, labor, there is a perpetual 
canvassing of different and conflicting opinions ; and this, 
again I say, is controversy. And this is unavoidable. It 
belongs to human nature and to the human condition. There 
is nothing peculiar to religion in its being the subject of 
controversy, but the idea, the mistaken idea that the vital 
spirit, the essential interest of it, depends upon these contro- 
verstes. In all other subjects we are accustomed to say, 
that discussion does good, that it helps to set men right, that 
imperfect beings thus assist one another to arrive at the 
truth. And so we should say in religion, if it were not for 
this grand mistake by which personal character is implicat- 
ed in the discussion, by which salvation is made to hang on 
the issue. At this door come in fear, and anxiety, and anger, 
and strife, and evil-speaking, and persecution. Yes, it has 
been the very door to the Inquisition, the gate-way to its 
darkest dungeons. Men have been imprisoned, tortured, 

killed, for their honest opinions, because their opinions were 
held to be fatal to the soul. And was not this imprisoning, 
torturing, killing, a legitimate conclusion from that one grand 
error? For, according to that error, opinions became crimes, 
and the public good required that they should be punished 
as such. If to deny the supremacy of the Pope, or the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, was to advance an opinion that 
threatened to be fatal to the souls of millions, why should 
not the heretic, avowing such opinions, be destroyed for the 
public good, as well as the traitor, who only disseminates an 
opinion likely to be fatal to some thousands of lives in a 
single country ? 

But I am wandering from the point. I say that contro- 
versy about religion is unavoidable, and not only so, but that 
it might do good. Nay, and I am inclined to say, that it 
has done good after all ; that the earnest spirit of piety has 
really risen with rising controversy, through all its difficul- 
ties; that there has been most religion, precisely in those 
es of the world, where there has been most controversy. 

etter is a mistaken and misdirected action of religion, than 
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no action. Better life of almost any sort, than the deadly 
stupor of implicit faith and universal acquiescence. 

It may relieve the suffering, then, which indecision causes 
the anxious inquirer for the right way, to reflect, that differ- 
ences of religious opinion are unavoidable, that ‘they spring 
from the evident ordination of Heaven, that no strange thing 
has befallen religion, or befallen him, in this matter; and 
that the thing which has befallen him, —the state of con- 
troversy, that is to say,— however trying, is generally 
useful. The revelation from heaven might have consisted 
of a certain number of separate, select, simple sentences, 
which could not have been misunderstood. But how much 
more abstract would it have been; how much less interesting ; 
how much less action of mind would it have called forth. 
And mental action elicits light; and the light, in fact, has been 
growing brighter through ages of controversy. So political 
light has advanced ; so the light of philosophy. Why 
should it not be so with the light of religion ? 

1 have said that controversy, with all the evils that have 
attended it, has done good. Let me dwell a moment longer 
on this point. And to make it clear to the reader’s appre- 
hension, let me ask, What would be the effect in society, if, 
on every possible subject of conversation, all men were of 
one opinion, —if all men thought precisely and exactly 
alike? ‘Their thoughts, their opinions, it is evident, could 
not be perfect, for they are imperfect creatures. And how 
unlikely would they be to improve, how unlikely to suspect 
the need of improvement, if no one ever heard from his 
neighbour the voice of dissent. Suppose a single class of 
persons privileged, as they might consider it, — privileged 
never to hear that voice, never to have their opinions ques- 
tioned. This is what some so earnestly desire in religion. 
But would such an exemption be found favorable, in the 
general relations of life, to the cultivation of a manly intel- 
lect, or of modesty, forbearance, and humility? It would 
be just as fatal in religion. Let no body of religious men, 
therefore, no church, nor priesthood, laying any claim to 
wisdom, desire any such exemption from that reasonable 
distrust, which not only must attach, but which, for its own 
improvement, ought to attach to its religious opinions. Let 
no seeker of the right way desire, in the sense in which so 
many do desire, that there might have been but one way, — 
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one way, that is, of opinion, of institutions, of doctrines, or 
of discipline; for such a uniformity, it is obvious, would 
have been a bond and a check upon all improvement, if it 
were not even, what it doubtless is, an absolute impos- 
sibility. 

There must be controversy, then, I repeat once more; 
there must be different opinions, there must in this sense be 
different ways, and there cannot be the one way desired. 
And this necessity, of Heaven’s ordaining, cannot be, in itself, 
an evil. It is evilonly as man, by passion, prejudice, and 
uncharitableness, makes it evil. ‘That which makes contro- 
versy an evil, I still insist, must be something wrong. How 
evidently wrong, then, is that assumption of various sects, that, 
in the essential point, the point of saving efficiency, each 
one is the only one right! For this assumption, more than 
any thing else, tends to make controversy an evil. He who 
holds a principle which must rob one of the great dispen- 
sations of God, controversy, of its chief uses, may well look 
to it, and consider, whether he is not more manifestly fight- 
ing against God, than any body whom he dares to condemn 
as the enemy of God. 

This grand error of Christian sectarism is every way to be 
regretted. It not only occasions great suffering to individual 
minds, it not only deprives them of much comfort and 
steadfastness, leading them to hesitate and hang about minor 
points, when they ought to press forward in the manifest way 
of Christian zeal and fidelity ; but it deprives Christian sects 
of the mutual aid and counsel which they might render to 
one another. As Christian denominations, we want one 
another’s help. Each one, perhaps, has taken hold of some 
good point, and is very honestly, — that is the liability of 
human nature, — very honestly pressing that point too far. 
And instead of helping, moderating, controlling one another, 
they all now stand in an attitude which is pushing each one 
to the greatest excess. I regret it,—TI say it frankly, —TI 
regret it for the sake of our own denomination. I believe 
that we might derive some good from the example of our 
brethren around us. I believe, too, that they might derive 
some good from us. When shall Christians thus sit down 
together, in the acknowledgment of common frailty, and 
learn to love one another, and bear with one another, and 
help one another? God, in his mercy, grant it in due time! 
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But, in the next place, I maintain, that the great interest 
of the mind, its life, light, and purity, does not, and cannot 
essentially depend on any of these controversies. ‘To sus- 
tain this position, I shall ask the reader to look, first, at the 
Orthodox creed itself, not, at present, to see whether it is 
true, but whether it touches the essential grounds of piety. 

In what, then, does that life, of which we speak, that life, 
light, purity, happiness of the soul essentially consist? I 
answer, and surely no religious man will gainsay me, it 
consists in the love of God, and of goodness ; it consists in 
the love of our fellow-men. ‘These are the two great com- 
mandments of Jesus, and on these, he declares, hang all the 
law and the prophets. But look now at some of the promi- 
nent questions in Christian controversy, with reference to 
the piety, virtue, happiness of the soul. Can I not love 
God, without deciding upon the mode of his existence, 
whether it be a trinity, or a unity, in the metaphysical sense 
of those words? Can I not love God, without believing in 
the atonement, as some one particular class, or some other 
particular class of divines explain it? Suppose it were true 
that some one particular explanation exhibited the atonement 
as a greater favor, and a stronger claim upon our gratitude. 
Yet can I not love God for that blessed display of his 
goodness which I do see, and which is all that I can see, in 
the death of Jesus? And can I not love him, for all the 
other innumerable reasons, which universal nature and life, 
which ten thousand mercies of my existence, and ten thou- 
sand glories in heaven and earth, press upon my heart, com- 
pelling me to love him? Again, can I not love my fellow- 
beings, without believing in their total native depravity, and 
in special grace and favor extended to some of them, in the 
sovereign election of a part to heaven, and in the sovereign, 
purposed, and awful passing by of others, as they are strug- 
gling in their sins, and sinking to perdition? ‘These views, 
to be sure, seem to me far enough from being fitted to awaken 
love, either to men orto God. But suppose that they were 
adapted to that end ; the question is, Can they be necessary to 
it? Let me appeal to the heart of the Christian of whatever 
sect or creed. Do you never love your fellow-men, do you 
never feel your heart warm and melt in kindness to them, 
without thinking of total depravity, and sovereign election, 
and special grace? And when you feel the love of God in 
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your heart, when your whole soul is kindling and glowing 
with that fervent and blessed affection, are you always, at 
the same time, thinking of the Trinity, and of the atonement ? 
I will answer for the Christian, and I believe 1 might almost 
indignantly answer, No. But then I say to such a man, if 
you can sometimes, nay, oftentimes love your God, and your 
fellow-beings, without being moved to do it by those doc- 
trines, why can I not always love them without such aid? 
The truth is beyond all doubt, for experience testifies to the 
truth, that no such aid is necessary. 

‘‘ Nevertheless,”’ says some one, ‘‘the doctrines of the 
incarnation and atonement, of the incarnation of God, and 
an atonement by the word made flesh, are very moving doc- 
trines. Nothing ever effectually moved my heart but these ; 
nothing else sustains the life of religion in me. Without the 
incarnation, the very idea of God vanishes away into obscu- 
rity, and loses its power. And all piety, without this, is fast 
verging into a vague, cold, inefficient abstraction of mere sen- 
timent. We shall soon,” says he, “hear the rejecters of the 
incarnation, talking about the anima mundi, the soul of the 
world, and the worship of nature.”’ To this I have two re- 
plies to make. In the first place, he who testifies concerning 
matters of experience, can testify only about his own. If 
any one says, that his mind can be thoroughly moved by 
nothing less than the doctrines of the incarnation and atone- 
ment, | am very sorry, —I was ready to say,—I am very 
sorry for the state of his mind; but this I may without 
offence say, that although the exclusive power of those 
doctrines to move his mind, may be a great consideration 
with him, it can be nothing to me any farther than I see a 
reason for it. Now, my reply is, in the second place, that 
I see no reason for it whatever. Indeed, it amazes me to 
hear any reflecting man lay the stress that some do, upon 
the circumstance of incarnation. Must the idea of God be 
a powerless abstraction to me, unless I can see him through 
a weak human body ; nay, unless I see him holding a mys- 
terious connexion with that body? For I dosee him mani- 
fested in all men, yet more in good men, far more, most of all, 
in Jesus Christ. And what is all nature, but a kind of 3 in- 
carnation of God, —a material sheniedation. that is to say ? 
And what more, except in degree, can a human body be? 
What we want, is manifestation; and all nature, all life, all 
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worlds, all souls manifest God, clearly, distinctly, and often- 
times with overwhelming impression. Incarnation might be 
interesting to some, no doubt, as a mystery ; but a mystery, 
so far as it is a mystery, certainly is not a manifestation. 
The conception of this doctrine of incarnation seems to be, 
and if so, it is questionable for other reasons than its mys- 
teriousness, — it seems to be, that the essential, infinite, 
omnipresent Divinity was located, had its abode, dwelt, in 
that body, had a connexion with bodily organs, as their soul 
or animating spirit. Some such connexion, I say, must be 
supposed ; for if all that is meant be, that God peculiarly 
manifested himself .in the person of Jesus, this is what we 
all believe. Incarnation then, — grant it were a true doc- 
trine,—the question now is about its impressiveness, — 
incarnation must be something more than manifestation. But 
what is more than manifestation is mystery. It is impossible 
to tell what it is, and, therefore, impossible, as it would seem, 
to be rationally affected by it. Such is not the doctrine, 
Messrs. Editors, for which, as a religious body, we contend. 
Free from all mystery, the manifestation of God in Christ, 
reconciling the world to himself, is powerful; and we might, 
with much more show of reason, say to the mystical believ- 
er, you must come to us, you must come to the simplicity of 
the gospel of Christ, in order rationally to feel its power, 
than he can make the same appeal to us in favor of his 
mystery. In short it is a case of testimony against testi- 
mony. Some Trinitarians are fond of saying that they have 
tried both systems, that they have found theirs alone to be 
effectual, that they have found ours to be cold and dead. 
Strange witnesses, we must think, concerning our system, 
who have proved nothing in it but their own coldness and 
death. Dead they confess they were, and yet propose to 
testify of what passed in that state, just as if they had been 
alive. Let the diving with the living compare their expe- 
rience. We, too, have tried both systems, have been alive 
to both; and we may say this with special emphasis, for the 
body of us were once Trinitarians. And sure I am, that 
there are many among us who might aver, with all solemnity, 
that, although the system in which we were educated had a 
certain power with us, yet that the system we have embrac- 
ed, on mature and prayerful consideration, has a far steadier 
and stronger influence over us ; that it brings all our affections 
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more completely under the control of religion; that it goes 
more entirely to the foundation of our character, and builds 
up a loftier superstructure of joy and hope, than any other 
system of spiritual improvement that we have ever known. 
I might say with an Apostle, ‘‘ That which I thus speak, I 
speak it not after the Lord, but as it were foolishly in this 
confidence of boasting.’’ Yet, with the Apostle, I would still 
say to the reader, “‘ Bear with me.” And for this purpose 
let him recollect, that, as reasonable men, we must be al- 
lowed to speak thus for our own faith-; as men who are not 
like fools bent upon their own destruction. Why, in the 
dearest concern of our existence, should we or any men, 
adhere to a faith which is manifest death and ruin to us? 
And not only as reasonable men are we warranted, but as 
men, assailed with every species of argument, and most of 
all with this charge of coldness, we are obliged, though with 
reluctance and almost with shame, thus to speak for our- 
selves. God forbid that we should be the cold and insensible 
and wretched beings which our misguided brethren dare to 
represent us! And God be thanked, with all humility, as 
well as gratitude, for the conviction, the precious assurance 
of our own hearts, that it is not so! If there be such a thing 
as feeling in human nature, if there ever were such a thing 
on earth, I know that in thousands of hearts, and they too 
most legitimately and fully under the influence of this sys- 
tem, feeling has been awakened to the highest energy, and 
to the fullest and most overpowering delight. 

But although it may be admitted by those who would not 
assume the forbidden prerogative of judging the hearts of 
their brethren, that there is sincere and strong feeling under 
this system, there is yet another bar to charity, another 
argument to disturb anxious and timid minds, involved in the 
assumptions of the creed itself. It is said, ‘‘'There is but 
one way of salvation provided, and that is, through an atone- 
ment, wrought out by an incarnate God ; and if this is rejected, 
no way of salvation remains.” 

Observe, now, that every word in this statement is tech- 
nical, every word, —that is, every word which involves any 
question, —belongs to a peculiar theological system. ‘The 
word “atonement,” though a Scriptural word, is not used 
here, as we conceive, in a Scriptural sense. What is this 
statement, then, but a purely human sentence of exclusion ? 
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We believe in salvation, through an atonement, that is, a 
reconciliation to God, wrought out by the teachings and suf- 
ferings of Jesus Christ. But what is this that is taught us, 
and demands to be received on the penalty of perdition 
for its rejection? An expiatory atonement, wrought out by 
an incarnate God! Where is the sentence, where are the 
words to be found in the holy volume ? 

[ said that every word in this statement is technical. It 
belongs, that is to say, to a humanly devised system. Let 
us look, for a moment, at the main point, —the atonement. 
It is for this end chiefly, that the incarnation of the Deity is 
held to be necessary. ‘There are some minds, indeed, which 
with a kind of reasoning, like that by which the Catholics 
defend the adoration of the Virgin Mary, contend that incar- 
nation is necessary to render the Deity interesting, to make 
his being palpable and real to them. They say that they 
cannot feel as if God came near to them, as if he were their 
friend, but as they see him veiled in flesh. 'To this idea, 
which I hope is uncommon among Protestants, I have 
already replied. The common idea, however, as I have just 
said, is that the incarnation is necessary to constitute a valid 
atonement. But now what is, according to the human theory, 
this valid atonement? 

The law was violated. The penalty was incurred. That 
penalty, says the theory, or an equivalent, must be inflicted 
on some one. ‘There could be no pardon without that. 
To remit the penalty, on the repentance of the transgressor, 
would be ruin to a moral government. I might say in pass- 
ing, that I cannot see the force of this conclusion. Repen- 
tance, real repentance, seems to me itself the highest homage 
to law; the fullest acknowledgment and vindication of its 
righteousness. Obedience, it is commonly admitted, would 
have sufficiently honored the law, and rendered the atone- 
ment unnecessary. But repentance 7s obedience so far as it 
goes, and it is obedience in the most striking form. 

But, not to dwell on this, what does the theory allege 
that God has done? Man has offended, and to show his 
displeasure, God punishes, not the offender, but an innocent 
person. Let us avail ourselves of an example to illustrate 
the whole case. The father of a family makes rules, and 
annexes a penalty to the violation of them. A beloved 
child, —every creature of God’s family is a creature of his 
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goodness and love,—a beloved child breaks one of these 
rules. Now suppose, to test the whole theory, that this 
child repents ; he is smitten with sorrow for his offence ; and 
he sues to his father with tears for his forgiveness. Now, 
by the supposition this child does not need to be punished 
in order to be reformed ; for he is already reformed. His 
whole soul is melted to gentleness and humility and sweet 
obedience, and he only asks, implores, that his father will 
smile upon him. But the father says, — such is the theory, — 
‘*] cannot; it does not consist with my justice ; my authority 
will be destroyed if I do; you must suffer under my frown 
all your days, unless some one will bear this penalty, or what 
is equivalent, for you.” 

Reader, I ask you to look at it, and to tell me, —let your 
heart tell me, —if you would admire, or revere, or love such 
an inexorable being as this parent. Would this be a lan- 
guage that would exalt him in your esteem, or in that of any 
rational creature ? 

But let us now advance another step, and we come to that 
atonement which the theory insists upon. ‘The father can- 
not pardon till he punishes, — that is, cannot pardon at all. 
In this exigency, an innocent and lovely child, who has nei- 
ther done nor deserved any harm, comes forward and offers 
to endure whatever the parent is pleased to inflict, to obtain 
release for his brother. ‘The offer is accepted ; the penalty, 
or an equivalent, is laid upon the innocent head ; and now the 
father is pleased, and smiles upon his beseeching child. 

I ask the reader again, —could you admire such a parent? 
Or could you do the same thing, —could you do it at all? 
— but could you, I ask, do it,without drawing upon you the 
indignation of all who know you? And yet this is the ex- 
hibition of the Infinite Father, without which it is said that 
we cannot love him! 

Let it not be said, that in rejecting this tremendous in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures, I reject the Scripture doctrine 
concerning the sufferings of Jesus. There were purposes to 
be answered by his sufferings. And for accomplishing these 
purposes his sufferings were necessary. He ‘‘ must needs 
suffer’? the things he did. ‘There was a moral necessity for 
his death ; his. death was a moral means of our forgiveness. 
‘Without the shedding of blood there is no remission.” 
But all this is different from the gratuitous and revolting 
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interpretation against which I am contending ; an interpre- 
tation which, whatever other claims it may have, seems to 
me, beyond expression, unsuitable to awaken piety or to 
promote true virtue. 

Nevertheless the exclusionist may say, “ This is what we 
believe ; this is the ground we take, and upon this must we 
stand. We must discharge our consciences, and pronounce 
the sentence of condemnation upon all who do not agree, 
essentially at least, agree with us.” If this, alas! is the 
conclusion from which there is no appeal, not even to the 
common faith of Scripture, not even to the common Judge 
of quick and dead, then I can only desire the reader to look 
at the parties, and see which occupies the most obviously 
Christian ground. ‘Thus they stand, then, before God and 
men. ‘The one party says, ‘“‘ Unless you receive our ex- 
planation of the Bible, we hold you as beings reprobate, 
accursed, without piety, without true virtue, unworthy of 
our Christian love, abhorred of God, and sinking to hope- 
less perdition!’’ ‘The other body of professed Christians 
can adopt no such language ; it can assume no such impos- 
ing attitude before a world, that is filled with anxious and 
fearful minds, and ever liable to be impressed more with the 
aspect of confidence, than of modety. But I ask the reader 
still to look at their position, and to hear what they say. 
They say, ‘‘ Brethren, we believe that you are wrong. We 
believe that your faith is,in several important points, a de- 
parture from the simple gospel of Jesus Christ. But we do 
not say that your hearts meanso. We do not say that you 
are bad men. We trust that there are many among you 
in whom the love of God dwells and abounds, and we re- 
joice to think this of you. Why should we make ourselves 
so unhappy, as we should do by holding you reprobate, and 
excluded from the kingdom of God? We believe, indeed, 
that you are in the wrong ; but we judge you not. That solemn 
office we leave to the great Searcher of hearts. Before that 
great Being we shall soon stand. And we would humbly 
admonish you, while we solemnly charge ourselves, not to 
forget the high and unbending law of that future decision 
which is already promulgated, to wit, that ‘with what 
judgment ye judge ye shall be judged, and with what meas- 
ure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.” 

J have now descanted much more at large than I intended, 
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upon the popular creed itself, and upon its assumptions, with 
a view to show that the great interests of the soul, its purity, 
its happiness, its salvation, do not and cannot depend upon 
its peculiarities, or upon any controversies about it. With 
the same view, I desire the reader now to look from these 
differences of opinion themselves, to their origin. 

How comes it to pass, that men think so differently ? Is 
the cause one that implies criminality?) Why,— let us ask, is 
it possible, that beings with imperfect minds should all think 
alike? Is it possible, that men differently educated should 
think alike ? Is it possible that men brought up in different 
communities, should think alike? If it is not possible, mor- 
ally not possible, then it cannot be a crime to differ. But 
look at the case more in detail. Look at a man brought up 
in a Roman Catholic country, who has scarcely ever heard 
of Protestantism. Look at a man of Protestant education, 
who has never heard of Popery, except to hear it condemned 
and spurned. Can you believe that one of these men will 
be condemned to future punishment, for not being a Protes- 
tant in his creed, or the other, for not being a Catholic ? 
But look again at the different denominations of Protestants, 
and more particularly at the minds that are trained up amidst 
them. One is educated an Episcopalian, another a Baptist ; 
one a Calvinist, another an Arminian; one a Trinitarian, 
another a Unitarian. Each one is br ought under all the in- 
fluences that mould the young and susceptible mind; influen- 
ces social, friendly, parental, strong, controlling, authoritative, 
and, for a considerable period of life, scarcely less than 
irresistible. Who can believe that the peculiarities of these 
creeds are the turning points on which character, virtue, 
piety, and heaven depend? What must be the idea of God 
which such a belief must inspire ; of that God who has laid 
the foundation for just such diversities of opinion in human 
nature, in human imperfection? Why, even the heathen, 
acting up to their light, shall be accepted. Shall Christian 
sects be less favorably treated? Is Christianity such a ques- 
tionable good, nay, such a dangerous gift, that every form 
of it but one, is more destructive to our moral welfare and 
hopes, than heathenism; and that multitudes of Christians 
might justly prefer to ie and die under the dispensation 
of Idolatry? For, assuredly, if, as various Christian sects 
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contend, there is but one form of Christianity that can save, 
and if it is difficult to tell which it is, it were better to take 
refuge, at once, under heathenism,— under the broad seal 
of God’s impartial mercy. 

But take a parallel case. Suppose that political opinions 
were to occupy the same place in the final account which it 
is alleged that religious opinions do. Suppose that there 
were but one true system, but one correct creed in political 
economy ; and that those only who received this, could be 
happy hereafter. Does not every one see that the rule 
would be preposterous and monstrous? Where are all peo- 
ple, under their multiplied governments, forms, institutions, 
systems of society and education, to find this one model ? 
Suppose the model, the only right system, to be a deep 
system of truth. How are the multitude of men, amidst 
ignorance and toil and prejudice and perversion, to detect 
and embrace this system? I can only say, that if Christi- 
anity assumed such a principle, I could no more regard it as 
an instrument of mercy, than I could the iron bed of the 
robber of Attica, who, not content with seizing and binding 
his victims, stretched or hacked every one till he was brought 
to the exact measure. Christianity, instead of being a beau- 
tiful system, breathing mercy, would seem to me like that 
engine of barbarous and cruel torture. 

But let me approach, now, as it will be thought high time 
indeed, to the ultimate point which I proposed to reach in 
this communication. Notwithstanding what has been offered 
to show that there must be differences of opinion, and that 
these unavoidable differences do not and cannot involve the 
question of salvation or perdition, the feeling may still arise 
that says, ‘‘Oh! that there were but one way ! ” 

I say, then, finally, that there 7s but one way to be saved. 
Am I asked what this is, I answer, it is for every man to 
be earnest in his own particular way, whatever it be; to be 
earnest, whether in one way or another way of sectarian 
preference is not material. What zs material, and all that is 
material on our part is, to be sincerely, thoroughly, and en- 
tirely in earnest. ‘Strive to enter in at the strait gate.” 
“Labor for the meat that endureth unto everlasting life.” 
‘¢ Give all diligence to make your calling sure.” ‘These are 
the Scriptural directions, and they know nothing of sects or 
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creeds or speculations. They are plain, they are practical, 
they are level to the simplest apprehension, and they will 
infallibly save all who follow them. 

The painful indecision of some minds is created, I have 
said, by the variety 8f sects and the urgency of their several 
claims. The hesitating and wavering in faith meet with one 
and another, now a convert to this way, and now a votary 
of that, who talks so earnestly, so feelingly of religion, and 
of his peculiar religious steadfastness and assurance and joy, 
that they are ready to say, from the natural impulse of syt- 
pathy, ‘‘ This man or that man is right; surely he must, — 
with such feelings as his, —he must be right!”’ And so 
he is right; but what is it that makes him right?) Why, the 
truth is, that each one of these fervent Christians is deeply 
interested in religion, not because each one’s system is the 
best, for that by the supposition is impossible, — not because 
every one of a dozen systems is most calculated to awaken 
feeling, for that is equally impossible; but each one is in- 
terested, because he has given attention to religion, because 
he has heartily taken hold of it, in that form which he has 
embraced. His ardent feelings, indeed are so strongly and 
vividly associated with that particular form of doctrine, or of 
worship, that he refers them, by a very natural and common 
mistake, to the peculiarities of his faith, or of his church. 
He thinks he could never have been a Christian, unless it 
had been in that particular way. 

The secret of power, then, in every religious system, lies 
in earnestness. Earnest attention, earnest endeavour, earnest 
prayer, — this, with the promised grace of Heaven, is all 
that is wanting to give efficacy, reality, and energy to 
religion. Does any one say that he would know the power 
of your religion. But is he indeed willing to know it? If 
he is not, let him not think that any system, any appointed 
course, any certain process would help him. No faith nor 
worship can save the negligent soul. But if the professed 
seeker is willing, yes, and heartily anxious to know all that 
religion can teach him, all of its might and grandeur, and 
beauty and sweetness, then let him make full trial of it. 
Let him give his heart to it without reserve. Let every 
morning witness his prayer, and the night-watches his 
meditation. Let life have no dearer object to him, than to 
grow in the love of God. As the hart panteth for the wa- 
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ter-brooks, so let his soul pant for God, for the living God. 
No system of faith can prevent this aspiration, this attention, 
this earnestness: no mere system can create it. It is a 
mistake, if it is not something worse, to be thinking so much 
of this way, and that way. No, reader, in your soul, — 
direct your thoughts there, — in your soul is the glorious 
power, and there God will breathe the holy influence upon 
every earnest endeavour. There work out the glorious work. 
There work out your own salvation with fear and trembling, 
knowing that it is God that worketh within, both to will and 
to do, of good pleasure. 

So, in fine, Messrs. Editors, will every marr among us be 
fully persuaded in his own mind. There ought to be no 
satisfactory persuasion, no assured confidence, without an 
earnest devotion of the soul to religion. But with this there 
will be a persuasion, which nothing can disturb, a decision, 
which nothing can bring into question. Oh! better will it 
be than all confidence in creeds or in forms. It will be a 
confidence in God, a trust in his providence, an assurance of 
his promises. It will be the confidence of human love, in 
divine and infinite love, a clinging of human weakness to 
infinite strength, a repose of all human agitations on the arm 
of infinite faithfulness, a supply of all human wants in the 
ocean of infinite mercy. It will be decision and charity. It 
will be decision, for the perfection of love casts out fear, 
the fulness of joy removes doubt; a heart full of these 
blessed emotions would have no room in it, for painful mis- 
givings. It will be charity, for a heart filled with love does 
not naturally or easily lean to distrust; it does not ever 
yield to bitterness ; it is not apt to constitute itself a severe 
judge of others ; it does not feel itself more comfortable, 
because it thinks itself alone right; it thinks not of others, 
but to love them, and to wish them well; ‘it thinketh no 
evil: ”’ ‘it beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things.” 

Craving your pardon, Messrs. Editors, for the length of 
this communication, I am your friend and fellow-servant in 
the cause of our common faith. 


QO. D. 
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Arr. VII. — Review of a Modern Substitute for a Sup- 
posed Sinful Nature, as exhibited and recommended in 


Professor Stuart’s “ Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans.” 


Tue prevalence of wickedness among mankind has been 
in all ages an occasion of grief to the pious and benevolent ; 
and the occasion of much inquiry respecting its. cause. 
Among Christians it has been a common opinion for many 
generations, that God, to manifest his displeasure on account 
of Adam’s apostasy, doomed all his posterity to be born 
with a nature wholly sinful. Hence, to this sinful nature, 
with which they were cursed by God, all wicked actions 
have been ascribed. In later times, in New England, re- 
spectable writers, who were denominated Orthodox, dis- 
covered, or thought they discovered, that John was core 
rect in saying, — “‘ Svn is the transgression of the law.” On 
such ground it was very natural to infer, that the term sinful 
should not be applied to the nature which God gave us, and 
should only be used to express the nature of such volitions 
or actions as are contrary to the commandments of the 
Lord. It was, however, still believed by these very men to 
be a fact, that all the posterity of Adam become sinners by 
their first moral volitions, and also become totally sinful, 
having no other volitions of a moral nature but those of trans- 
gression. ‘The minds of these thinking men were of course 
excited to inquire, what cause could be assigned for a fact so 
extraordinary and so universal as this, that the first moral 
volition of every child should be sinful, when it had been 
admitted that no child is born with a sinful nature? Dr. 
Hopkins and many of his disciples accounted for the fact, 
on the ground of a “ divine constitution,’ which connected 
the first sin of Adam with the first moral act of each of his 
descendants. More recently the phrase, “by a divine 
constitution,” has, if I mistake not, been pretty much laid 
aside, and other forms of speech have becn adopted, which, 
I presume, are supposed not so directly to affirm or imply a 
positive divine agency for the production of an effect so 
dreadful. 


Within a few years Dr. Taylor of New Haven, with his 
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associates, including ‘‘ The Christian Spectator,” have done 
much to diminish the reputation of what had long been re- 
garded as the Orthodox and Calvinistic views on this subject, 
and have brought on themselves a considerable share of 
clamor and reproach. But the ‘‘ Commentary on the Epis- 
tle to the Romans,” lately published by Professor Stuart of 
Andover, contains a more full examination and refutation 
of those views than I have seen in any other New-England 
publication. He has done so well in exposing the absurdity 
of former hypotheses, that I cannot but regret that the 
one he advances as his own is not less liable to serious 
objections. ‘To account for the supposed universal sinful- 
ness of Adam’s posterity, without the supposition that they 
are born with a nature wholly sinful, he has advanced the 
following hypothesis, which is several times expressed with 
some diversity of form : 


‘*T admit that all are born in such a state, that it is now 
certain they will be sinners as soon as they are moral agents, 
and that they will never be holy until they are regenerated.” 
— p. 240. 

“That they are in such circumstances that they will all sin 
as soon as they are capable of sinning, and never do any thing 
holy until they are regenerated.” — p. 242. 

‘** All come into the world in such a state, as makes it certain 
that their appetites, which lead to sin, will prevail; and that 
they never will have any holiness, until they are born again.” 
— p. 526. 

The hypothesis of Dr. Taylor is expressed as follows : 


** A ground of certainty exists in the mind of each individual 
of our race, that the first and all subsequent acts of moral 
agency will uniformly be sinful, previous to regeneration.” 


Such is the modern substitute for the ancient supposed 
sinful nature; and if the substitute can be supported b 
Scripture testimony, it may as fully account for all the de- 
pravity which exists among men, as the hypothesis of a pro- 
pagated nature wholly sinful. It is, however, to be observed, 
that Mr. Stuart has not attempted to support his hypothesis 
by a course of argumentation. In his enumeration of the 
supposed evils or losses to which the offspring of Adam were 
subjected by his fall, he has introduced the hypothesis which 
J have quoted, as one of these evils. It will be my aim to 
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examine the subject with all the candor and respect due to 
the Professor, from one who formerly entertained a similar 
opinion, —and whose present dissent originated in a convic- 
tion that the doctrine is not taught in the Bible, and cannot 
be reconciled to the more important doctrine, — “‘ God is 
love.” 

That there are passages of Scripture which, literally un- 
derstood, would imply that all mankind are sinners, including 
infants and idiots, | shall not deny ; and there are a few 
texts in which children are poetically or hyperbolically 
spoken of as going astray from their birth, or as speaking 
lies as soon as they are born. Such passages have often 
been collected and arranged to prove, that children come 
into the world with a nature wholly-sinful. But notwith- 
standing all such passages, Professor Stuart has boldly said, 
‘«< All men pronounce infants to be innocent, until theory bids 
them to contradict this.” * He has also shown that he is 
fully aware, that such passages were never intended to be 
understood in a strictly literal sense ; and what he has said 
to invalidate their force, as used by Calvinists, is of equal 
cogency against applying them for the support of his own 
hypothesis. Indeed | have no belief that he would adduce 
such passages in support of his views, were he to attempt to 
support them by argument; for he appears to me to have 
adopted candid and judicious’principles of interpretation gen- 
erally. 

In his remarks on Rom. v. 19, Mr. Stuart has the follow- 
ing passage : 

“It seems to me impossible, without doing violence to the 
Scriptures, to deny that Adam’s first offence is here asserted 
to have a connexion with, an influence upon, the sin and con- 
demnation of all his posterity. But now is not said. Let the 
reader remark this well. Paul neither asserts that Adam’s sin 
was propagated ; nor that it was imputed to us without any 
act of our own; nor that it is ours merely by the force of 
example. Nor does he say, that hereditary depravity is the 


ground and cause of all sin; nor that we are condemned 
without being actual sinners.’ — pp. 539, 540. 


On the same principle, and with the same truth I may 
add, — Nor did Paul say, ‘‘that all are born in such a 





* Page 543. 
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state that it is now certain they will be sinners as soon as 
they are moral agents.”’ “Let the reader remark 
this well!’ I have no disposition to deny, that the apos- 
tasy of our first parents was “connected with, and has an 
influence upon the sin and condemnation of their posterity,” 
in the same manner as the apostasy and dissipation of virtu- 
ous parents, at the present day, tends to the ruin of their 
offspring. 

Perhaps Mr. Stuart is not quite correct in his remark, 
“ But now ts not said.” For m the very verse on which 
he was remarking, we read as follows, —‘‘ For as by one 
man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by the 
obedience of one shall many be made righteous.”’ Is not 
this equivalent to saying,— We were made sinners by the 
disobedience of Adam, as we are made righteous by the 
obedience of Christ? I think it is. 

So far, then, as men can know how they are made righ- 
teous by the obedience of Christ, they may know how they 
were made sinners by the disobedience of Adam. It is, I 
believe, by a moral influence in both cases, and not by 
supernatural means or agency. ‘To me it is very clear, that 
we are not made righteous by having the obedience of Christ 
transmitted to us “‘ by ordinary generation”’; nor by having 
his obedience imputed to us as our obedience ; nor by being 
placed ‘‘in such circumstances’ as render it certain that 
we shall be obedient as soon as we are moral agents. I there- 
fore cannot believe that it isin a way analogous to either of 
these, that children are made sinners by the disobedience of 
Adam ; and I think I may safely appeal to the conscience, 
even of Professor Stuart, whether Paul’s contrast in relation 
to the “How,” does not bear as hard against his hypothe- 
sis, as it does against either imputed or propagated sinfulness. 

Mr. Stuart has more than once suggested, that there are 
some who assert that the posterity of Adam become sinners 
“merely by the force of his example.” On this ground he 
asks, ‘‘ How can we account for the sins of such of his posterity 
as never knew any thing of his example?” ‘This question 
was to me a little surprising ; for what intelligent man does 
not know, that tmztations of a bad example may have influ- 
ence on thousands who never saw the original. But, in 
truth, I know not to whom the Professor refers ; for I am 
not aware that any class of men suppose, that we become 
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sinners ‘“‘ merely by the force of example.” It is surely 
not so with me. I believe that the posterity of Adam are 
born with such animal appetites and passions as exposed 
him to temptation and sin; but the danger is enhanced in 
proportion as they are exposed to the influence of evil ex- 
amples and instructions. Is it then difficult to account for 
what we know of the wickedness of little children, who not 
only possess such animal properties as exposed Adam to 
sin, but are much exposed to the influence of pernicious 
instructions and examples? 

No propensity in children is more observable than the 
propensity to imitate. This is an estimable property, if 
directed by good examples; but it exposes to danger when 
called into exercise by pernicious examples. I am, how- 
ever, not aware that any valid evidence can be produced to 
prove, that little children in general are less disposed to 
imitate what is apparently amiable and good, than what is 
bad and hateful. But when I seriously consider to what 
extent children are commonly exposed to the influence of 
bad examples and instructions, — how little care is generally 
taken to preserve them from such influence, and how im- 
perfectly the business of moral education has been attended 
to, or even understood ; I am as much inclined to wonder 
that children are not generally worse than they are, as that 
they are so bad. 

Few Christians will doubt that the example of Christ has 
done much to make many righteous ; and that the example of 
Adam has done much to make many sinners. But example 
is not all. The example of Christ, however, includes his 
preaching, as well as other parts of his practice. His doc- 
trines, his precepts, his promises, his threatenings, his 
example, and his sufferings, have all had a salutary influ- 
ence to make many righteous. So there may have been 
much in the example of Adam, besides his first sin, to make 
many sinners, — even things of which we have no distinct 
knowledge. 

Mr. Stuart has furnished me with one example which may 
be useful in illustrating this subject. While opposing Cal- 
vinistic views, he stated the following query : 


‘‘Tf a writer should say that millions in Europe have become, 
or been constituted profligates by Voltaire ; would the meaning 
necessarily be, that his sin was put to their account? Certainly 
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not. It would be enough to say, in order fully to explain and 
justify such an expression, that Voltaire had been an instru- 
ment, a means, or occasion of their profligacy.” — p. 538. 


Surely Professor Stuart will not say, that the influence of 
ting placed the “ millions” in ‘such circumstances” 
as rendered it certain that they would become “ profligates ” 
as soon as they become moral agents. Why then does he 
imagine that the first sin of Adam had such an effect in 
relation to his posterity? In reference to the language of 
Paul on this subject, may I not borrow the language of Mr. 
Stuart, — ‘‘ It is enough to say, in order fully to explain 
and justify’ those expressions, “that”? Adam “ was an 
instrument, a means, or occasion of their” sin? I am unable 
to see why such an explanation is not as pertinent for setting 
aside the hypothesis of Mr. Stuart, as that of Calvin or 
Edwards. 

On the whole, and after much reflection and inquiry, I 
may truly express the belief, that there is far less of mystery 
or of supernatural or arbitrary arrangement implied in Paul’s 
comparison of Adam and the Messiah,* than has generally 
been supposed; and that the better we understand the 
Scriptures, and the more carefully we observe the common 


effects of apostasy in parents, the less need we shall find 
for any of the shocking hypotheses by which writers have 
attempted to account for the fact, that ‘‘ by one man’s diso- 
bedience many were made sinners.”” And as little probably 
shall we need the hypothesis of vicarious punishment to 
explain ‘“ how” by the obedience of one many are made 


righteous. 


There are, however, objections to the modern hypothesis 
which appear to me of a more serious nature than any thing 
which I have yet mentioned. These I shall now exhibit. 
Though I have not observed that either Mr. Stuart or Dr. 
Taylor has said that it is “by a divine constitution ” that 
children are placed in ‘‘such circumstances”’ as render it 
certain that “they will all sin as soon as they are capable 
of sinning”; yet, if such be the fact, these ‘ circumstan- 
ces’? must have had a designing cause; and the results 
thus produced are of a character so extraordinary, that no 





* Rom. v. 14-17. 
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cause can be adequate but the infinite mind of Jehovah him- 
self. Noreflecting person can suppose that effects so uniform, 
so universal, and so perpetually occurring, could be the 
natural effects of a single volition of Adam to transgress; nor 
that his volition could cause such a change in the human 
constitution, as naturally to occasion each individual to be- 
come a sinner at the very moment he becomes a moral agent ; 
and at that moment to pass from a state of perfect innocency, 
to a state of total sinfulness. If ‘‘ such circumstances ”’ do 
in fact exist, as render such a change in every child “ cer- 
tain,’ at such a particular period of his existence, there is 
not, it is believed, in all the works of creation or providence, 
any thing more evidential of immutable purpose and strong 
destre on the part of God. But what must be the nature of 
a purpose or a desire, which has for its direct and immediate 
object, the total sinfulness of all the human race, to manifest 
God’s displeasure on account of Adam’s first transgression ! 
Must it not be of the nature of revenge, or of doing evil that 
good may come? ‘The arrangement of “ such circumstan- 
ces’ as would render the supposed effect ‘‘ certain,” inva- 
riable, and as durable as the successive generations of men, 
must have been independent of the knowledge or the volition 
of Adam, and of all his descendants ; and an arrangement 
for which they could not be responsible or blamable. Are 
we then to believe that God had such an invincible desire 
to see all the human race, for a time, totally depraved, that 
he caused a special or supernatural arrangement of circum- 
stances to render the awful result certain and inevitable ! 
Another consideration which seems to me of great force 
against the hypothesis is this; if such an arrangement of 
circumstances has been established by our Maker, all pious 
efforts on the part of parents to preserve their children from 
becoming disobedient and vicious, must be useless. What, 
then, must be the feelings of reflecting parents, who believe 
this doctrine, and also believe, that “every sin deserves 
God’s wrath and curse, both in this life and that which is to 
come’?! Let this case be examined with care. A pious 
father and mother have a child born to-day, for which they 
feel tender affection and solicitude. ‘They think of the new 
duties which will devolve on them as parents, should the 
life of the child and their own lives be prolonged for years 
to come. ‘They recollect the injunctions, —‘‘Suffer the 
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little children to comé unto me, and forbid them not: ” 
*¢ Bring up your children in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord ;” and they feel disposed to pray for their child, 
and that God would assist them to be wise and faithful in 
the discharge of parental duties. But after having reflected, 
and sought divine direction for a while, suddenly their creed 
occurs to their minds, —that every child is placed in “ such 
circumstances ”’ as render it certain that he will sin as soon 
as he becomes a moral agent, — and from that time will be 
totally sinful even unto death, unless it should: please a 
sovereign God to grant special influences of his spirit, and 
effect the work of regeneration. Of course, no prayers, no 
efforts, no care on their part, can be of any use to prevent 
the fearful result. Should the child live and advance like 
other children, he must soon be ripe for moral agency ; then 
sin he will, for such are the circumstances, as to insure this 
result. Nay he will sin not only once, but become totally 
depraved, so as to have no other moral volitions but those 
of rebellion against his Maker. How trying, how appalling, 
how paralyzing must be the doctrine to the minds of these 
parents! At present, however, they regard their babe as 
innocent and lovely, one who would probably go directly to 
heaven, should it die before it becomes a moral agent. Must 
not love to the child lead them fervently to pray, that God 
would in mercy remove it by death, before the fatal day of 
moral agency shall arrive ? 

Besides, if God has told us by his word, that it is his pur- 
pose thatall the posterity of Adam should “sin as soon as they 
are capable of sinning,” then this uniform result is a part of 
his revealed will. If such is the fact, — or is believed so to 
be by parents, must it not be wicked in them to use any 
means with a desire to save their infant children from be- 
coming transgressors? How then shall we reconcile the 
two supposed parts of God’s revealed will, — that which has 
made known his purpose, that every child of Adam shall be 
a sinner as soon as he is a moral agent, and that which for- 
bids all sin, and requires parents to train up their children 
in the way they should go? And what is the character 
ascribed to God, when we teach that it is a part of his re- 
vealed will, that all Adam’s offspring should become sinners 
‘as soon as they are capable of sinning”? ‘The language 
adopted by Professor Stuart in relation to the Calvinistic 
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hypothesis, appears to me applicable to his own. The fol- 
lowing are his impressive remarks : 


* Now can the human mind well conceive, that perfect jus- 
tice would punish with everlasting and inevitable corruption 
and misery beings who are sinners only putatively, that is, in 
mere supposition, and not in fact? For myself [ can only say, 
that all the elements of my moral nature set themselves spon- 
taneously against such a representation as this. It is one 
of those cases which make it necessary for me to be made 
over again, and have new and different faculties, before I admit 


its truth.” — p. 537. 


The Professor indeed supposes something more than mere 
“ putative” sin, as soon as the child becomes a moral agent ; 
but prior to this he regards the child as “innocent.” ‘ Now 
can the human mind well conceive that perfect justice 
would,” on account of Adam’s offence, doom the innu- 
merable millions of his innocent offspring to “ inevitable 
corruption,” and place them all in “such circumstances ” 
as renders it “‘ certain that they will be sinners as soon as 
they are moral agents, and that they will never be holy until 
they are regenerated”?! If, on account of Adam’s offence, 
such were the feelings and the purpose of God towards our 
race, why should it be thought improbable, that he cursed 
us all with a nature wholly inclined to sin, and that this is 
one of the ‘‘ circumstances” by which it was rendered 
certain that every child will sin as soon as it is capable of 
sinning ? I may add: 

It is unquestionably the duty of Christians to be “ fellow- 
workers’ with God, in promoting his revealed purposes. If 
then it be a truth he has revealed to us, that it is his will that 
every child shall become a sinner as soon as he becomes a mor- 
al agent, why should not parents do more than merely to for- 
bear the use of means to prevent their children from becom- 
ing disobedient, and enemies to God? Why should they 
not be “ followers of God as dear children,” and do what 
they can to place their children in “ such circumstances ”’ 
as will render it certain that their first moral actions will be 
sinful? But what good parent could adopt such a course ? 
And what would be thought of a parent, if seen employed 
in using means to render it certain that his child shall have 
no obedient volitions till after he has become totally de- 
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praved? Would he not be deemed a monster in iniquity, 
grossly deluded, or fearfully insane? If so, ought we not 
to inquire very carefully into the grounds of our belief, 
before we venture any more to ascribe such conduct to our 
heavenly Father? 

Mr. Stuart will not pretend that the proposition which I 
have called his hypothesis, can be found in the Bible. It is 
his ‘philosophy of Scripture doctrine,” or his inference 
from what he regards as Scripture premises. Nor will any 
well-informed Christian venture to assert, that the arrange- 
ment of ‘‘ such circumstances,” as his proposition implies, was 
a necessary or natural effect of Adam’s apostasy. What is 
it then but an arrangement produced by supernatural agency, 
for the very purpose of insuring that every child shall be a 
sinner as soon as he is a moral being? But can such effects 
be the proper objects of supernatural agency ? 

If it is by supernatural agency that all Adam’s offspring 
are brought into a sinful state, it may be very natural to 
suppose that their regeneration is effected by a similar 
agency. One passage in the Commentary has led me to 
suppose, that Mr. Stuart’s hypothesis was an inference from 
his views of depravity and regeneration. ‘The following is 
the passage to which I allude: 


‘Of course, we necessarily draw the inference, that men 
are born destitute of such a disposition to holiness as Adam 
had in his primitive state; and this from the fact that they 
never, before regeneration, do any thing which is truly good or 
holy, but always sin in all their actions of a moral nature. 
This makes a wide difference between their present natural 
state, and the original condition of Adam. And into this nat- 
ural state they are born, as we have reason to conclude, in 
consequence of Adam’s fall: Although the Apostle does not 
specificate the particular point in which the fall injured all 
men, yet as he so often asserts the fact that it did injure them, 
it must be of course allowed that in some way or other the 
truth of this fact is developed. In what way then is this de- 
veloped, if not in the manner stated, — namely, by our being 
born into a state destitute of all disposition to holiness, and 
with passions and appetites, which, situated as we are, will 
certainly lead us to sin, and always lead us to sin, in all our 
actions of a moral nature?’’ — p. 560. 


That Adam’s posterity have sustained injuries by his fall, 
I readily admit ; but these may have all been the natural 
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effects of his apostasy, and not the effects of God’s anger, 
nor of any supernatural or extraordinary arrangement of 
“such circumstances”’ as were adapted to involve in “ cor- 
ruption and misery” the whole human race. 

I shall also admit that in certain respects the condition of 
Adam’s children at the commencement of moral agency, has 
been different from his, and less favorable ; but whether 
they have been different in all the respects supposed by Mr. 
Stuart is questionable. As to animal “ passions and appe- 
tites,’’ I suppose that these were possessed by Adam before 
his fall, as well as by us,—and that they were to him 
occasions of temptations as they surely are to his offspring. 
In regard to the ‘ holy disposition,” which it has been sup- 
posed that Adam possessed in “ his primitive state,” I have 
several queries to propose. 

Is it not highly probable, that Adam was at first innocent, 
prior to his being holy? If so, he was in this respect in 
such a state as Mr. Stuart supposes children are, prior to 
being sinful. Ifthe term holiness expresses the nature of 
obedient volitions, had Adam any holiness but what consisted 
in obedience? Are not what we call moral dispositions, 
such qualities as are acquired by obedience or disobedience, 
— or in the same way that moral habits are acquired? Was 
not Adam’s “ disposition to holiness,” the effect, — not the 
cause of obedient volitions,—as a disposition for gaming 
is acquired by practice? If the latter queries are to be an- 
swered in the affirmative, as I think they should be, there 
may not be so great a dissimilarity between the condition of 
Adam and infant children as Mr. Stuart imagined. 

There are, however, some particulars in which a distinc- 
tion should be recognised. I believe it is generally supposed, 
that Adam commenced his course, as a moral agent, an adult 
in stature aud mental faculties ; but his posterity commence 
their course with what may be called infant faculties, com- 
pared with those of an adult. If this comparison is correct, 
the advantage is truly on the side of Adam. Besides this, 
Adam had no parents, and of course no grand-parents, no 
uncles or aunts, no brothers or sisters, and no neighbours, 
by whose evil examples or instructions he was exposed to 
be led astray. How very different from this has been the 
condition of little children generally! When we take into 
view these facts, and also recollect that children commence 
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moral agency with such animal passions and appetites as 
probably led Adam astray when adult, it seems to me that 
we have enough fully to account for al] that is known of the 
early transgressions of little children, without either the 
revolting hy pothesis of a propagated sinful nature, or a su- 
pernatural arrangement of circumstances to render it certain 
that all will sin as soon as they become moral agents ; 
enough indeed to render it very probable, that they will 
generally transgress very early. 

If any of my brethren shall still think, that in addition to the 
natural circumstances which I have named, God was dis- 
posed to express his displeasure on account of Adam’s sin, 
by a supernatural arrangement of circumstances, to render 
early transgression and total depravity more certain, — it is 
for them to reconcile this supposed conduct to the spirit of 
benignity and forgiveness, which the Messiah ascribed to 
our heavenly Father. 

Those who shall read the passage in the ‘‘ Commentary ” 
last quoted, may be convinced, that Professor Stuart inferred 
his hypothesis from his views of depravity and regeneration. 
I am aware that it has been a common opinion, that regen- 
eration would be unnecessary, if inankind were not totally de- 
praved. This opinion will, { think, be found incorrect, when 
the work of regeneration shall be better understood. So far as 
regeneration is the work of God, it is, | believe, that work by 
which he produces in men spiritual life, or the spirit of obedi- 
ence. The work, if I mistake not, is effected by sowing the 
*« good seed ” of divine truth in the hearts of men, and causing 
it to spring up, grow, and bear fruit. Such a work, I suppose, 
was necessary to Adam in a state of innocency, jin order to 
his becoming spiritually alive, or truly obedient to God. 
The same is necessary to every human being, and perhaps 
was soto angels. 1 may now add, that I am unacquainted 
with any passage of Scripture which forbids the belief, that 
many children, religiously educated, have been regenerated, 
prior to being euilty of any transgression. But if regenera- 
tion or spiritual life should commence thus early, the child 
may still be liable to sin, as is the case with adult converts, 
and as was the case with Adam and Eve. The meek, hum- 
ble, kind, and obedient temper, which is often seen in little 
children, appears to me far better evidence of early regen- 
eration than has ever yet been produced in favor of universal 
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and total depravity. ‘Though many professedly believe the 
doctrine of universal and total sinfulness, in regard to little 
children, yet I may boldly ask, What good man ever prac- 
tically conformed to this belief? Does not common sense 
forbid the parent to accuse his children of transgression in 
all they say, and all they do? In hundreds of instances 
little children give better evidence of a humble and obedient 


‘temper, than is generally given by professors of religion ; 


and in how many instances might Christ exhibit the little 
child as an example to professedly religious parents, as he 
once did for an example to contending apostles ! 

When we see in little children the spirit of kindness, hu- 
mility, and obedience, with care to avoid vice, on what 
principle can we tell them that they sin in all they do? If 
we do this, is it not clear that we substitute some theological 
dogma of our own, for the rule given by Christ, — “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” Had this rule been duly ob- 
served in regard to children, many very young would have 
been deemed not only “innocent”? but virtuous. When 
we see in children, amiable dispositions and actions, we 
have reason to hope that they have been “born of God” ; 
aad the care of parents and teachers should be, to encourage 
and comfort such children in the way of well-doing, — for- 
bearing to bewilder their minds by teaching them that all 
their moral actions are sinful and offensive to God. If chil- 
dren aim to do right, and do that which they thank-is right, 
how pernicious might be the effect of trying to make them 
believe, that all they do is from a wicked heart, —a heart 
full of enmity to God! I have not a doubt that such teach- 
ing has done vast injury to children, as well as to their 
parents. How much more commendable would it be for 
parents and teachers to treat little children of amiable dispo- 
sitions, as the Saviour did, believing with him, that ‘of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Parents who believe that all children “sin as soon as they 
are capable of sinning,’ and that they have no other moral 
volitions but those which are sinful, are continually exposed 
to self-contradiction. They cannot but be pleased with what 
is amiable in the dispositions and conduct of their children ; 
—hence, in one hour they will be saying, perhaps, ‘* You 
are a good child, —you have done very well;” the next, 
they may be heard preaching according to their creed, that 
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all children sin as soon as they are moral agents, and con- 
tinue to sin in all they say and do, till God regenerates them 
by his special influence. How can little children, or any 
body else, reconcile such conduct or such language ? 

The passage last quoted from the ‘‘ Commentary,” seems 
to imply, that Mr. Stuart himself does not regard his hy- 
pothesis as unquestionably true. He says, ‘* Although the 
Apostle does not specificate the particular point in which the 
fall injured all men; yet as he so often asserts that it did 
injure them, it must be of course allowed that in some way 
this is developed.”” He next asks, “In what way then is 
this developed, if not in the manner stated ? ” 

If Paul did not “ specificate,” why should we? and can 
it be safe for us to “‘ specificate”’? by an hypothesis in favor 
of the universal and total sinfulness of mankind, which sug- 
gests the horrid idea that it is even so with their Maker! 
What father, not totally depraved, could even wish to avenge 
the first offence of a son, by causing all the posterity of that 
child to become totally disobedient, as soon as they are 
moral agents? 

Should it be asked, How then did the fall injure all 
men, as the Apostle ‘so often asserts’’? In .answer, I 
would inquire, In what connexion, and by what forms of 
speech, did the Apostle assert the fact? All he said of this 
kind is found in a contrast by which he attempted to show, 
that the evils occasioned to our race by the disobedience of 
Adam, are even overba'anced by the favors which result 
from the obedience of Christ. ‘The language which Paul 
used in summing up the contrasted evils and benefits, is, by 
Professor Stuart, thus handled: ‘‘ For as by the disobedi- 
ence of one man the many were constituted sinners; so by 
the obedience of one the many will be constituted righteous.” 

If from the first part of the verse we may infer that all 
little children become sinners, ‘‘ as soon as they are capable 
of sinning,” why not from the latter part infer, that, since 
the resurrection of Christ, all children become righteous as 
soon as they are moral agents? I am induced to think that 
Dr. Macknight’s paraphrase of this verse approaches nearer 
to its correct interpretation : “‘ As through the disobedience 
of one man all were made /zable to sin and punishment, — 
even so through the obedience of one man, all have been, are, 
or shall be, made capable of righteousness and eternal life.” 
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I might here more fully express my thoughts on Paul’s 
contrast ; and also show, that our liability to sin does not 
result from God’s displeasure on account of Adam’s apos- 
tasy, but from his kindness to us notwithstanding that 
offence ; that our animal senses, appetites, propensities, and 
passions, by which we are so constantly exposed to tempta- 
tion, were not implanted in our natures, to render:us liable 
to sin; but as expressions of kindness, adapted to promote 
our usefulness and comfort ; that our sin does not consist in 
possessing these properties, but in the indulgence of them in 
a forbidden manner. But in another work on ‘ Man’s Lia- 
bility to Sin,” which may be published at a future time, 
these topics, and many others, have been illustrated in so 
ample a manner that I[ indulge a hope that the work will 
afford some light on an important subject, —and obviate 
some difficulties which have long perplexed the minds of 
many good people. 

I am not aware of any other doctrines which are sup- 
ported by any sect of Christians, that now seem to me to 
have such an injurious bearing on the character of God, as 
that which represents him as so revengeful on account of 
Adam’s sin, as to cause all his posterity to be born with a 
nature wholly sinful, or to be placed in ‘‘ such circumstan- 
ces’ as render it certain that they would become totally 
sinful, prior to having any obedient volitions,—and that 
which represents him as so unforgiving that he could not 
pardon the sins even of the penitent, except on the ground 
of vicarious punishment. If, while on the borders of the 
grave, I may be allowed to do something to counteract the 
influence of these doctrines, I deem it a duty so to do; and 
particularly so, as in the earlier part of my life I did some- 
thing in their favor. Ihave used the words revengeful and 
unforgiving, because I think that no better feelings can 
account for such conduct as these doctrines ascribe to God. 

As in this review I have expressed my dissent from several 
doctrines which I once thought to be correct, and which 
others still regard, not only as correct, but important, I 
wish it to be understood, that my dissent is not from any 
doctrine as expressed in the gospel; but from ‘the philoso- 
phy of Scripture doctrines,” by which others have attempted 
to account for facts, or to explain Scripture language, in 
accordance with some human system. I believe that “ by 
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one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin ;” and 
that, ‘as by the disobedience of one man many were made 
or constituted sinuers, so by the obedience of one”? many 
have been, and “ will be, made righteous.” At the same 
time 1 have dissented from every human hypothesis which 
imputes our liability to sin to God’s anger, on account of the 
sin of Adam. { also believe in the necessity of regencration, 
not merely on the ground of human sinfulness, but because 
‘that which is born of the flesh is flesh,” and destitute of 
spiritual life,— and, because without spiritual life no one is 
fit for the kingdom of God. I believe, too, that regenera- 
tion implies the operations of God’s spirit, — the same spirit 
or energy by which he created the world, and by which he 
produces vegetable life, animal life, and spiritual life, — by 
which also he gives us every good and perfect gift. Who- 
ever is the instrument in sowing or in watering, it is ‘God 
who giveth the increase,” both in the natural, and the moral 
world. 

Discussions on theological questions of great importance, 
between brethren who happen to be of different rs 
may be of public utility, if conducted in the spirit of meek- 
ness, kindness, mutual affection, and becoming respect for 
each other’s characters. On this principle { have endeav- 
oured to write this review. If in any particular 1 have 
violated this principle, the greater disadvantage resultin 
from the failure inust be on my own part. J think that He 
who knows my heart is my witness, that it has been no part 
of my aim to injure the moral character of Professor Stuart. 
Though I have aimed to invalidate the reputation of his 
hypothesis, I have no belief that he viewed it in the light 
that [ have done, nor that he was at all aware of its being of 
a pernicious tendency. In writing, I express what I believe 
to be true ; and J doubt not that it is so with him. Few 
men, perhaps, have had more ample evidence of their own 
liability to err, than has fallen to my share. The effect of 
this experience on myself has been to remove from my mind 
every disposition to impute to wickedness of heart, what I 
regard as errors in the theological opinions of my Christian 
brethren. 
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APPENDIX. 


Professor Stuart is aware of the importance which Cal- 
vinistic writers have attached toa belief in their views of 
original sin, and of man’s sinfulness by nature. He appears 
to be also aware, that his dissent from their views will ex- 
pose him to suspicion and reproach. Before closing his 
remarks, however, he exhibits a brief contrast between his 
views and those he has attempted to refute ; and makes 
a forcible appeal, as to which “ presents the most cogent 
reasons for penitence and humility, which inculcates the 
deepest sense of our need of a Saviour,”—and which ‘ best 
agrees with proper views of God’s justice and our own 
accountability.” 

I am unwilling to suspect Mr. Stuart of any intentional 
unfairness in forming his contrast, as the ground of his ap- 
eal ; but it so happens, that he has presented the darkest 
eatures of the Calvinistic theory, against the best features 
of his own,— wholly omitting the appalling hypothesis to 
which I have objected. He states the contrast in the follow- 
ing hypothetical form : 


On the part of Professor Stuart : — 


“If man, fallen as he is, has in his fallen state all the fac- 
ulties necessary to do good, and has a moral sense, conscience, 
judgment, reason ; if ‘not being yet born he has not done any 
good or evil,’— Rom. ix. 11; and he sins altogether of his 
own free will and choice whenever he does sin; then it is 
indeed true that he is guilty of death ; then is punishment not 
only threatened but altogether deserved.”’ — p. 547. 


On the part of President Edwards : — 


** But supposing, on the other hand, that men are born with 
a positively evil disposition, which is itself sin, and incurs 
eternal death antecedent to all choice and action; supposing 
them to have, as President Edwards asserts, a propensity [to 
sin] that is invincible, or a tendency whici really amounts to 
a fixed, constant, and unfailing necessity ; and supposing that, 
this propensity, thus implanted in their natures and antecedent 
to all choice and action, is the basis or ground of all subse- 
quent sins; then indeed they may need redemption; ‘they 
are truly in a ruinous state; they are indeed objects of our 
pity and of overwhelming misfortune ; but where is the aggra- 
vated measure of their voluntary guilt, which the Bible charges 
upon them as agents altogether free ?’’ — p. 547. 
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Let it now be supposed that President Edwards should 
revisit New England to answer Professor Stuart’s appeal ; 
may he not with propriety address to him a note of the 


following import ? — 
J. E. to M. S. 


‘ My friend: In your late Commentary you have spoken 
of me in terms sufficiently respectful, and some of my 
ancient opinions you have ably refuted. But in forming 
your appeal, as to the comparative tendency of your theory 
and mine, you have failed to do me justice. From your 
contrast many may be led to think, that I failed to teach 
that “‘ man in his fallen state has all the faculties necessary 
to do good”; or, “‘that he sins altogether of his own free 
will and choice.” But I wrote some bright things of this 
kind. Why did you not set some of these against the bright 
things of your own theory ? I wrote many years ago; and 
many things which | then believed to be true will not bear 
examination in the light which now prevails in New Eng- 
land. If you thought it best to exhibit the dark spots in 
my theory, why did you not set against these the appalling 
spots in your own? Ina future day some ideas which you have 
written may appear as odious to others, as any of mine now 
do to you. Could a nature wholly sinful, or an invincible 
propensity to sin, be more fatal to little children, than being 
‘¢ born in such a state,” or placed ‘in such circumstances ” 
as render it certain that they will sin as soon as they are 
moral agents, — and only sin till they shall be regenerated ? 
You object to my theory because it supposes, that a propen- 
sity to sin was implanted in the natures of children “ antece- 
dent to all choice and action, and is made the basis of all 
subsequent sins.” You indeed suppose that children are 
born innocent, and continue so till they become moral 
agents; but you also suppose that God takes seasonable 
care, that they never shall have one obedient volition till 
they shall have become totally sinful. This is done, as you 
suppose, by placing them in “such circumstances” that it 
is certain they will sin “as soon as they are capable of sin- 
ning,” and that they will sin in all their moral volitions till they 
are regenerated. Now what had these innocent children done, 
that they should be all placed in circumstances so perilous 
and fatal? And do not you account for their “subsequent 
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sins” on the ground of “such circumstances,” as fully as I 
accounted for them by an invincible propensity to sin, or 
“a tendency which amounts to a fixed, constant, and un- 
failing necessity?” In what respect then is your hypoth- 
esis less exceptionable than mine, either in relation to the 
condition of children, or the character of God? In regard 
to your claims on the question of free agency, of what use 
are faculties for free agency, if God has designedly placed 
the agents in “such circumstances’ as render it certain 
that they will not have any holy or obedient volitions till 
after they shall have served an apprenticeship to Satan in 
the school of total depravity? Can it be consistent with per- 
fect benevolence or forgiving love in God, to place all the 
posterity of Adam in such circumstances as a mark of his 
displeasure against the first offence of the human race? 

‘The evils, natural and moral, which commonly fall to 
the lot of the children of ungodly and profligate parents, 
are natural effects of vicious examples and instructions ; 
and as opposite effects are generally seen to result when 
children are wisely and faithfully trained up in the way they 
should go, we can see a good end, as the object of these 
arrangements in both cases. ‘The sad results in the former 
case, are a solemn admonition to all parents to shun the 
ways of disobedience, lest they bring evil on their offspring. 
The happy results on the other hand, are adapted to en- 
courage all parents to adopt and pursue the paths of wisdom 
and virtue, that it may be well with their children, and 
children’s children. This divine policy, in both cases, is 
adapted to enlist the natural affections of parents for their 
children on the side of piety and virtue. But what good 
end can be perceived in such a constitution, or such an 
arrangement of circumstances, as is embraced in your hypoth- 
esis ? It supposes every child of Adam confined to a state 
of * inevitable corruption,’ and total sinfulness, for no of- 
fence of its own, and by such circumstances as are com- 
pletely adapted to subvert all the pious efforts of godly pa- 
rents to save their children from the paths of disobedience. 
It even tells godly parents, that however faithful, humble, 
and prayerful they may be, their infant children are just 
as sure to become totally sinful, as the children of the most 
impious, profligate, and abandoned parents in the world! 

But, my friend, by careful inquiry and observation; you 
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may find, that both the word and the providence of God 


are adapted to encourage parents to “bring up their children 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” Any hypoth- 
esis which denies this, even implicitly, must be erroneous, 
whether mine or yours, or by whatever nuinber of good men 
it may have heen adopted. You have very justly represent- 
ed some of my former hypotheses as absurd, and of bad 
tendency. I shall not be surpriscd, if within fifty years, a 
large portion of the clergy in New England, shall be agreed 
in classing your hypothesis with mine, as erroneous, and of 
pernicious tendency. Some may probably say, that it exhibits 
God as a most vindictive Being, disposed to revenge on in- 
nocent children the offence of the first man; a Being too 
who devised a supernatural and permanent establishment, 
for the purpose of suddenly transforming innocent little child- 
ren into beings totally sinful. When this state of things shall 
occur, you may know how to sympathize with me and thou- 
sands of others, who have found that some doctrmes, which 
were once thought essential, are even reproachful to God, and 
injurious to man. 

‘As I wish you to be seasonably aware of the danger of 
your hypothesis, I will state a simile for your consideration. 


‘Exruv was a child remarkable for his intelligence, and 
for an amiable and obedient disposition. At length, how- 
ever, he yielded to temptation, and exposed himself to 
punishment by disobeying a parental command. fis con- 
science reproached him severely; and he was filled with 
grief, anxiety, and alarm. He soon made known his con- 
dition to a pious neighbour, in whom he had entire confi- 
dence. He stated all the circumstances of the case so far 
as they were known to him; and expressed his astonish- 
ment that he should be found guilty of such an act. In the 
course of conversation the neighbour assured Elihu, that 
his own father had planned all the circumstances by which 
he had been induced to disobey, to make it certain that he 
would transgress ; and that his father had told him that such 
was the fact. If Elihu believed these declarations, what 
must have been his views of his father’s character and 
conduct ? Would he not think that he had now some ex- 
cuse for his offence ; and that it would be unreasonable 
in his father to punish him for an offence, which resulted 
from his own arrangements, to render disobedience certain ? 
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And, should the case be brought before an impartial court, 
would not the father be deemed the more blamable of the 
two? 

‘What then, my friend, will be the natural effect of teach- 
ing mankind, that their heavenly Father, to express his 
displeasure on account of Adam’s sin, caused all his pos- 
terity to be placed in such circumstances as makes it cer- 
tain that they will all sin and become totally sinful, as soon 
as they become moral agents? A little reflection may lead 
you to doubt whether your hypothesis is a revealed truth. 
If God had intelligence to form such a plan as your scheme 
asserts, and a heart to execute it, is it not reasonable to 
believe that regard for his own character would have dis- 
posed him to keep the affair a profound secret in his own 
breast ? 

‘My doctrine of a sinful nature, or an invincible propen- 
sity to sin, you regard as placing mankind in a state of 
“overwhelming misfortune.” Sut is being born with such 
a nature or such a propensity a greater “ misfortune ” to 
children than, — after being for a time innocent, to be placed 
in such circumstances as insure that they will sin and be- 
come totally sinful as soon as they are moral agents? But, 
sir, is it not a dreadful doctrine, — whether it be mine or 
yours, which precludes all cncouragement for pious parents 
to use means to save their children from total depravity ? 
If holy Adam could sin without a previous sinful nature, or 
an arrangement of such circumstances as would render his 
fall certain, why should we resort to such hypotheses to 
account for the common and early transgressions of little 
children? J have become convinced that what J once 
called a sinful nature consists in such lusts of the flesh, such 
animal senses, appetites, propensities, and passions as expos- 
ed Adam and Eve to transgress. These properties are 
not in themselves sinful ; nor were they implanted to ren- 
der it certain that children wil! sin as soon as they are 
moral agents. ‘I'hey are favors, bestowed by God to ren- 
der us capable of enjoyment and usefulness ; but they are 
like other favors which expose mankind to temptation. 
When abused or unlawfully indulged, they are ‘occasions 
of sin. 

‘Intelligent and reflecting men of the present age are in 
the habit of considering the different circumstances under 
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which different children are born and educated, when call- 
ed to estimate the nature of their actions, or the degree 
of criminality attached to such actions as appear odious or’ 
reprehensible. If, in consequence of the vices or the im- 
prudence of his parents, a child is born blind, diseased, de- 
formed, imperfect in his intellects, or the subject of any 
natural defect, allowance is made for such omissions or de- 
fects in his conduct as are supposed to result from misfortune, 
or the wickedness of his parents. So if by the ignorance or 
the wickedness of his parents, a child is denied the advan- 
tages of religious instruction, and trained up in ignorance of 
God, and under the influence of vicious examples, so as to 
be made to believe that revenge is noble and praiseworthy, 
it will readily be said that nothing good can be expected 
of him. If at seven years of age he should kill a brother, 
a sister, or one of his playmates, to revenge some wrong, 
when the affair is brought before a court, inquiry will be 
made in regard to the character of his parents, and the dis- 
advantages under which the child had been placed; and 
great allowance will be made on the ground of those unfor- 
tunate circumstances. If it shall appear that his parents 
were capable of teaching the child the path of duty, but 
did not, a great share of the blame will be ascribed to them. 
From such facts you may readily infer, that your hypothe- 
sis, as well as mine, is very far from being adapted to impress 
the minds of children or of men with correct views of their 
sinfulness, or of the real nature of sin; that it tends to fur- 
nish an excuse for early transgression and depravity. 
Though I once had an unfavorable opinion of such Christians 
as denied or doubted the total sinfulness of little children, 
as a consequence of Adam’s sin, I am now convinced that 
the more the minds of children are impressed with a belief 
that this doctrine is true, the more confused their ideas will 
be as to what sin is, — the more they will see themselves as 
objects of pity, and the subjects of ‘ overwhelming misfor- 
tune’ ;—the more too they will excuse their real transgres- 
sions, and impute the blame of them either to Adam or to 
God. If you wish men or children duly to feel what an evil 
and bitter thing it is to sin against God, forbear to impute 
their liability to sin to the displeasure of God on account of 
Adam’s transgression ; and do what you canto make them 
feel that their sin consists in an ungrateful abuse of the kind- 
ness and manifold favors of the Lord.’ 
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Arr. VIII]. — A Family Prayer-Book, and Private Man- 
ual: to which are added Forms for Religious Societies 
and Schools. With a Collection of Hymns. * By CHARLES 
Brooxs, Minister of the Third Church in Hingham, 
Mass. First Stereotype Edition. Boston: B. H. 
Greene. New York: C. S. Francis. 1833. 12mo. 
pp. 349. 


Tue Manual, the title of which we have placed at the 
head of this notice, was commenced in 1821. It has pass- 
ed through several editions ; and, in all, more than ten 
thousand copies have been called for. It has been noticed 
in most of our domestic Reviews, and in some of the Eng- 
lish ; and in none, we believe, has it been denounced. In 
comparing this edition with the editions which preced- 
ed it, we perceive many and various alterations. The 
prayers which, in former editions, were arranged for two 
weeks, have been divided and arranged for three weeks. 
The whole number of prayers in the volume is one hundred 
and sixty. In addition to the new ones among the Family 
prayers, there are more than sixty entirely new prayers, on 
different occasional and specific subjects. ‘lhe whole 
volume, with the exception of a few pages, has been re- 
written and newly arranged. It has occupied the leisure of 
the author for the last two years; it has received his last 
finish, and is now presented to the public in an unchangea- 
ble stereotype edition. It has been printed on paper of 
different qualities, so as to furnish copies to those who may 
wish for them, at a very low price. The type is unusu- 
ally large and good ; and the execution remarkably neat 
and accurate. So much for the history of the work, which 
is the subject of our notice. 

It is not necessary, perhaps, to say any thing further 
on the subject. The public has passed its decision, and 
we cheerfully accede to it, for we think that it has decided 
right. We feel happy that this Manual has been so exten- 
sively called for, and so extensively circulated. It indicates, 
we think, a favorable state of religious feeling in that class 
of Christians, which has so frequently been accused of neg- 
lecting the duty of prayer. We would not, by any means, 
attempt to strike a balance between the numbers of pray- 
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ing families in different denominations of Christians. Every 
such attempt is invidious. It proceeds upon a false princi- 
ple. It substitutes the shadow for the substance, the exter- 
nal rite forthe internal emotion. The question has often 
been put to us with an air of triumph, by our Orthodox 
brethren, ‘‘In which denomination do you find the greatest 
number of praying families?’ Now, we consider such a 
question improper, and contrary to the whole spirit of Chris- 
tianity. It savours too much of spiritual pride. It always 
reminds us of the parable of our Saviour, respecting the 
two men who went up to the temple to pray. It establish- 
es a most fallacious criterion by which to judge of the devout 
and holy aspirations of the human soul. Does no prayer 
ascend to the throne of mercy, but that which is clothed in 
human language, and uttered in words audible to the hu- 
man ear? Has the soul no secret communings with the 
invisible Spirit from which it emanated? Are the sublime 
speculations, the devout feelings, and holy aspirations of 
the soul, in direct proportion to the stated number of prayers 
which a man may make before his family or before the 
world? We think not. We believe that thousands have 
abstained from the public performance of the exercise of 
prayer, from a profound sense of the sacredness and solem- 
nity of the service. They feel it a kind of mockery to 
express in words their thoughts and feelings to a Being who 
knoweth all their thoughts and all their feelings, before they 
can be uttered in words. We may be mistaken as to the 
number of those who have these deelings ; but we are sure 
that there are some, from our own knowledge, and from the 
assertion of others, with whom we have conversed on the 
subject. At any rate, we think it very unjust to judge of 
the devotional frame of a man’s mind from the number of 
prayers he may repeat in the hearing of his fellow man. It 
is judging from false appearances. It violates the precept 
of our Saviour respecting the frequency and publicity of 
prayers, and leads to all the Pharisaic hypocrisy and Phari- 
saic abuses which he so severely reproved. A man’s 
life, his whole life, is the criterion by which we are to 
judge of his religious character. This should be a constant 
prayer, not in words, but in thought and feeling, and exter- 
nal deportment. It should be a constant expression of filial 
confidence in the Father of his spirit, of lively gratitude for 
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the blessings which he receives, and of patient resignation 
and Christian fortitude, under all the trials to which he may 
be exposed, 

Still, however, social worship is agreeable to the human 
heart. External rites and ceremonies are, to a certain ex- 
tent, correct expressions of the internal emotions. The 
error is, in establishing one particular rite or particulay cere- 
mony as the criterion of a man’s character, to the exclu- 
sion of every thing else that helps to constitute his life. 

Among all the means of Christian improvement, none, 
perbaps, is so efficacious, if properly conducted, as family 
prayer. And, although the extensive circulation of the 
Manual before us, may not entirely repel the charge that is 
so frequently made against us, of neglecting this duty, still 
it may show that the charge has been urged with too much 
violence, and carried beyond the bounds of justice. It 
may show that, although there may not be so uniform an 
observance of this external ceremony as would be desirable, 
there is yet a religious sentiment, a devotional feeling in the 
community, which welcomes the simple and fervent prayers 


that are here presented to us, as the natural expression of 


the heart. 

We will not stop to answer the objections that have been 
raised against all manuals and forms of prayer, merely be- 
cause they are written. None but the most profoundly 
ignorant will deny their utility. We do not wish them to 
be a substitute for the extemporary ejaculations of the heart, 
in the interesting exercises of family and private prayer. 
We do not wish them to be used in the same unvaried 
routine, day after day, and year after year, until the words 
fall upon the ear without exciting one glow of feeling ; but 
we wish them to be used occasionally as aids to devotion ; 
as exciting trains of thought which would otherwise never 
be excited, and suggesting appropriate expressions for the 
various circumstances of life. 

The ‘‘ Family Prayer-Book, and Private Manual’’ is well 
adapted to answer the purpose for which it was designed. 
In the beautiful language of the Preface, ‘“‘a Christian fam- 
ily should be a Christian church. Instruction should make 
it a school of virtue ; piety a temple of the living God. 
In such a family, prayer is the very breath of the soul. 
They will celebrate God’s perfections with reverence and 
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joy, acknowledge his mercies with gratitude and love, 
confess their sins with humility and penitence, offer their 
supplications with piety and fervor, and intercede for their 
brethren with sympathy and affection.” ‘To meet the 
wishes and supply the wants of such afamily’’ was the 
object of the author in preparing the work under consider- 
ation. He has succeeded in his purpose as well, perhaps, 
as any individual author who has preceded him. The 
prayers are, in general, short, clear, simple, comprehensive, 
and fervent. We do not recollect one which is liable to 
be called an “‘ elegant prayer.” We see no attempt to 
display the prettinesses of language and flowers of rhetoric. 
We meet with very few uncommon words and far-fetched 
images. All is simple and easy ; and it is remarkable that 
so great a variety of thought and expression could have 
been secured with so little appearance of effort. 

What pleases us, however, the most, is, the spirit that 
pervades the whole of them. ‘They breathe the spirit of 
love and peace. ‘They contain no harsh imprecations 
against the ungodly. ‘They contain no expressions to wound 
the feelings of those who differ from the author in specula- 
tive opinion. ‘They may be used by the Orthodox as well 
as the Unitarian. ‘The prominent relation in which they 
place the Deity before us, is, that of our Father in heaven. 
The prominent feeling which breaks forth on every page, 
is, filial confidence and filial piety. There is a spirit ot 
brotherhood pervading them which is delightful. We love 
to read a book of devotion, in which the barriers, that 
have been so often raised between the different portions 
of the human family, are not to be found ; in which we 
may present our petitions to the Universal Father, as mem- 
bers of his Universal Family. 

With respect to the propriety of adding to the present 
edition, so many prayers upon occasional specific subjects, 
there may be some difference of opinion. By some, they 
may be deemed unnecessary, or even, in some instances, 
inappropriate ; to others, however, they may be of great 
value. 

Finally ; to all who are desirous of forming their character 
upon the pure principles of Christianity ; to all who are 
desirous of cultivating in themselves, and in those with 
whom they are connected, a spirit of true devotion to God, 
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we would cheerfully and cordially recommend this “ Family 


Prayer-Book and Private Manual,” as a great and important 
aid. 





[For the Christian Examiner. ] 


[Since we received the following article, in continuation of a series on 
the same subject, its excellent author has been numbered with the dead. 
In the course of our last interview with him, he spoke slightly of a cold in 
his head, which he thought might prove troublesome to him in returning 
to Sandwich in the depth of winter. This supposed cold was the com- 
mencement of a serious disorder, which in a few days hurried him to the 

rave. 

“ The investigation into the meaning of the Greek and Hebrew words, 
which have, in our received translation of the Bible, so often been invested 
with the sense of eternal duration, would probably have been brought to a 
close by Mr. Goodwin some time ago, had we been able to print his com- 
munications as fast as he prepared them. But the truth is, the majority of 
our readers did not take, and could not be expected to take, an interest in 
the inquiry commensurate with its real importance, and the thorough and 
scholar-like manner in which it was conducted. The discussion was too 
thorough, too learned, too careful for the generality of the subscribers even 
to a theological work, and we were therefore obliged to delay the publica- 
tion of the successive letters for longer intervals than our own wishes would 
have dictated. We have had but one opinion of these letters from their 
commencement. We have always thought that they were distinguished for 
originality, patience of research, a happy union of respect for celebrated 
biblical scholars and lexicographers, witha resolution not to submit to their 
guidance or dictation implicitly, a great beauty and fertility of illustration, 
and, crowning all, a true Christian charity. We acknowledge ourselves 
indebted to them for much information, and are convinced that their author 
has thrown a light upon the words in question, which will hereafter be grate- 
fully acknowledged by those who shall seek to discover their meaning, and 
which cannot excusably be disregarded by any biblical student. 

In Mr. Goodwin we have lost, not only a correspondent, but a friend ; one 
whom we were constantly learning to esteem and prize more and more. 
We never conversed with him, though but a few moments, without being 
made better and wiser. His mind was always vigorous and inquisitive ; his 
heart was always kind. He was not, as many solitary students are, igno- 
rant of all subjects, and indifferent to all, but those within their own con- 
fined sphere. His eyes were open to surrounding objects and passing events, 
and he could speak pleasantly on most of the topics of general interest. 
Natural history received much of his attention, for he loved to study the 
works as well as the word of God. But all his knowledge was consecrated 
to the high uses of piety. From the fields and the woods, from the rivers 
and the sea, he brought their first-fruits, and their rare and beautiful things, 
and laid them as an offering upon the altar. 

His congregation has lost a faithful pastor and teacher. It will probably 
be long before his place will be supplied to them or to the neighbouring 
community. Every year of his life had increased his influence, and his 
influence had always been devoted to the most beneficial purposes. His 
image is bright and holy in the memory of all who knew him. 

The Rev. Ezra Shaw Goodwin was born on the 11th of September, 1787. 
He fitted for college with the Rev. Mr. Gurney, late of Middleborough, and 
was graduated at Piervand University in the year 1807. He was settled in 
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the Christian ministry at Sandwich in this state, on the 17th of March, 1813, 
for the period of ten years, and at the expiration of this term was engaged 
without limitation. He died February 5th, 1833. At the time of his decease 
he was a member of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Besides the articles contributed to this work on the meaning of Ajay, &c. 
which were written in the form of letters addressed to his venerable friend 
and father-in-law, the Hon, Judge Davis of this city, Mr. Goodwin had 
published the following works. ‘‘ A Sermon on the Secrecy of the Soul in 
Communion with God ;”’ printed in Vol. iii., No. 1X., of the Liberal Preach- 
er. ‘ Address before the Barnstable Peace Society ;’’ December 25, 1830. 
“ Ancient and Modern Orthodoxy ;”’ an article in the Unitarian Advocate, 
for December, 1831. ‘ Alice Bradford;’’ a Tract. ‘Some Scriptural 
Readings, compared with some Unscriptural Sayings,” a Tract printed for 
the American Unitarian Association, No. 66, Ist Series. ‘“ Notices of the 
Great Storm, September 23, 1815; ”’ printed in the 10th Volume, 2d Series, of 
the Massachusetts Historical Collections. — Tux Epirors.] 


Art. IX.— Meaning of oy. Fourth Letter from the 
Rev. Mr. Goodwin.* 


My F irra evidence of a spiritual sense in my is the ac- 
tual Usace of this word in the Hebrew Scriptures. 

In order to elucidate this usage, it would be desirable to 
produce all the instances in which this word appears, and 
endeavour, ‘‘ in each case, to determine its meaning from the 
connexion in which it stands.”” But, to do this with every in- 
stance would far exceed my present limits. It would require 
avolume. It, therefore, becomes necessary, to make a selec- 
tion of a number of texts containing this term, sufficient to 
exhibit its habitual meaning. If such a selection be fairly 
made, we may, from these texts, form a correct judgment 
concerning others, in which the same term appears. But, 
should I make such a selection, it would be liable to the 
charge of having been made for the express purpose of 
proving the meaning in question. In truth, it would be so 
done, and would, of course, be regarded, by the reader, 
with a jealousy unfavorable to the reception of the amount 
of evidence which it might afford. I, therefore, abstain 
from so doing; and, willingly adopt a selection of texts 
made by Professor Stuart, himself, as that in which to pur- 
sue the investigation. 

Professor Stuart produces a number of passages contain- 
ing Dy, which he exhibits as examples of its habitual 





* For the Third Letter, see the Christian Examiner for November, 
1832, Vol. VIII, New Series, p. 225. 
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meaning. ‘This meaning he considers to be eternity, eter- 
nal, everlasting, for ever, etc., and wishes to be so under- 
stood. 

It is to be presumed, that a list of texts selected by so 
eminent a critic for this express purpose, presents a fair 
view of the habitual import of the term in question. Al- 
though, therefore, I might have chosen some passages more 
directly to my purpose than some of these, and omitted 
some which have no direct bearing on the point in hand; 
yet, that the subject may be fairly met, I exhibit each of his 
proof-texts in order, without omitting any. In remarking 
on them severally, I inquire, 

1. Does the term, in this text signify eternity, or eternal? 

2. Does it signify spirituality, or spiritual ? 

3. What (if neither of these) does it signify ? 

In the outset, Professor Stuart produces twenty-one 
passages ; which he thinks ‘are enough to show what mean- 
ing Sy usually bears in the Hebrew Scriptures.” I give 
my first attention to these twenty-one texts ; premising, that 
in these quotations from Scripture, the words printed in Italic 
are intended to correspond to my in some of its forms. 
The texts are quoted, with the numbers of the chapters and 
verses as they appear in the Received English Translation 
of the Bible. ‘They are as follow ;— 


Genesis ix. 16. ‘‘ That I may remember the everlasting cove- 
nant.” 

This covenant is that in which God affirms, that there 
shall not ‘‘ any more be a flood, to destroy the earth.” Of 
this covenant the rainbow is the seal, or witness. This 
covenant is eternal if the earth be eternal; and not other- 
wise. Unless you would consider a covenant to remain, 
after both its object and its subject have ceased ; which is 
not to be believed. But, truly, we may ask what will be- 
come of the eternity of this everlasting covenant, in the day 
when the “earth shall be burnt up”’; and what will become 
of the rainbow, the witness of this covenant, in the da 
when “the elements,”’ necessary to its existence, shall have 
melted with ‘fervent heat”? It is to be suspected, that 
this would be a short eternity, compared with one which 
knows no end. ‘The longest possible endurance of this 
covenant, is, I conceive, expressed in Genesis viii. 22, where 
the thoughts of the Divine mind are thus declared ; “* While 
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the earth remaineth, seed time and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and day and night shall not 
cease.”’ The covenant in question was, without doubt, the 
actual declaration of the Divine purposes here described ; 
its endurance, of course, is limited to the (to us) unknown 
term, ‘ while the earth remaineth.” The meaning of mhy 
in this place, then is simply enduring, if the word refer here 
to duration at all, which 1 very much doubt. I am more 
inclined to think, that the term refers to the new state which 
was taking place for mankind, at the time when the cove- 
nant was made ; the new aiay, seculum, age, existence, or by 
whatever name you will call it. 

One state, or one Dy, or one aiay, had been completed, 
and brought to an end at the flood. A new one was now 
taking place, and the covenant had reference to this new 
state or existence, ordained for mankined. But, having no 
precise adjective, by which to express reference to such a 
state, unless it be existential, which I cannot expect will be 
admitted, I therefore adopt the term enduring by which to 
express what I believe to be the meaning of my in this 
place. Perhaps the Latin sceulare might come nearer to it; 
if Henry Stephens be correct in affirming that certain things 
which “ the Romans called seculares, the Greeks called aiwyi- 
ovs.”’ 

Genesis xvii. 7. ‘‘I will establish my covenant..... for an 
everlasting covenant.” 

This is the covenant, which God made with Abraham, 
and his seed after him, to give them the land of Canaan for 
an everlasting possession, and be their God. If positive 
eternity be here expressed, then eternity endures no longer, 
than from the days when the covenant took effect, to those 
of the Messiah. A very brief eternity,in truth. ‘The mere 
human race have already seen it exhausted; and have 
seen another period of equal length elapse besides. 

But I do not think that the reference in this place is to 
the duration of the covenant at all, any farther than as du- 
ration, of some sort, forms part in the idea of every existent 
thing. God intended to constitute a state or dispensation, 
which was to continue till the advent of the Messiah. The 
possession of the land of Canaan was requisite to the people 
of the state in view, not merely as a place of abode, but for 
the different duties, privileges, institutions, ordinances, reve- 
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lations, prophecies, promises, laws, doctrines, the natural, 
spiritual, civil, and ecclesiastical conditions and circumstan- 
ces, appertaining to the dispensation or state which was then 
constituted. The covenant which gave them this land with 
such specific reference to that dispensation, or state of things, 
is better described by the word dispensational, than any 
other. This I believe to be the meaning of the Hebrew 
adjective in the present instance ; and I may hereafter make 
use of the same term to express the meaning of the same 
Hebrew word, when it seems appropriate. 

Aww has been already proved to signify state or condition 
of things ; and considering aidyoc to have been either coined 
or adopted by the Seventy, in order to answer the adjective 
roy, I must believe that it refers, among other things, to 
the nature, circumstances, and duration of the particular state, 
condition, or constituted existence, with respect to which it 
is at any time employed. 

I can hardly believe, also, that any one acquainted with 
Hebrew modes of thinking and forms of speech, will wish 
me to go into an argument to prove, that my corresponds, 
with exact precision, to qaicdv, in this meaning of state, con- 
dition of things, dispensation, in general an existence, as well 
as in many other meanings. Suffice it to say, that the pres- 
ent my and the oy to come, the zovzoc, or viv aigy, and 
the aiay uéddwv are reciprocally correspondent to the state 
that now is, and the state which is to come ; and that many 
Hebrew writers, of ancient or modern times, designated and 
still designate the state of things under the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, and the new state of things to take place under the 
Messiah, by the contradistinguishing terms, the present, and 
the future Oy, stare, or world. On this meaning some 
further remarks will be made, in commenting on Psalm 
xc. 2. : 

I now return to the text under consideration, and observe, 
that many wise men think, that under the covenant to give 
Canaan to Abraham and his seed, there was couched a cove- 
nant to give to Abraham and his true, i. e. spiritual seed, 
the spiritual inheritance of the righteous. Be it so; and 
then it is a secret, mysterious, SPIRITUAL covenant, and ap- 
positely illustrates the sense of spiritualtty, in mony, which 
I believe to exist in that word as well as the sense of state, 
age, dispensation, &c. 

VOL. XIV. —N. S. VOL. IX. NO. II. 32 
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Genesis xvii. 13. ‘‘ My covenant shall be... .. an everlast- 
ing covenant.” 

It is the covenant of circumcision, which is here described. 
On which, I can only express my amazement, that Professor 
Stuart should have introduced that which has, long since, 
‘‘ perished in the using,” as evidence that my, employed 
with reference to it, signifies eternal. Had he been en- 
deavouring to prove that the word does not contain this 
meaning, he would have done, and has actually done it, 
most effectually by quoting this text. The covenant, be- 
yond all question, relates to the dispensation then constituted, 
and is fittingly described by the word dispensational. 


Genesis xvil. 19. ‘* An everlasting covenant.” 


This covenant is that which the Divine Being promised 
to make with Isaac and his seed after him. It may relate, 
either to the possession of Canaan, or to the birth of the 
Messiah, or, generally, to the promise that Jehovah would 
be their God. In the first case, perhaps in the second, it is 
dispensational ; in the last, it is spiritual. But, most proba- 
bly, it relates to the peculiar relation which Isaac and his 
posterity sustained to Jehovah, as his peculiar family, nation, 
and church ; which extended through all the conditions of 
that dispensation, and ceased at the death of the Messiah. 

Genesis xxi. 33. ‘“Abraham.....called on the name of 
Jehovah, the everlasting God.” 

Here I pause to inquire. This is the first instance, in 
which my is employed in the Scriptures with special re- 
ference to the Supreme Divinity. It is translated aidyos by 
the seventy ; everlasting by the English translators. But, 
on examination, I think it by all means more consonant with 
the circumstances of the case, and more likely to be the truth, 
that Abraham intended to proclaim the spirituality, or the 
essential vitality and completeness, rather than the mere eternity 
of Jehovah. 

Abraham had gone into the land of the Philistines; a no- 
toriously idolatrous people. It seems to have been his pur- 
pose to sojourn among them many days; and, like a true 
servant of the Most High, he made preparation for the wor- 
ship of his God. 

It is well known that the people, amongst whom he was 
residing, were exceedingly carnal in their religion. ‘They 
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worshipped not only the sun, moon, and stars, “the host of 
heaven,’ but also many other material objects; outward 
objects, which the eye could see, the ear hear, and the 
hands touch. These they called gods, and gave them names 
as such. ‘These people, moreover, were individually at- 
tached each to his own God; in a loose sense, to be sure ; 
but still so far that each individual, or family, had their own 
God. 

In their minds, the name Jehovah was nothing more than 
the name of Abraham’s God. ‘To their apprehension, this 
name, Jehovah, implied nothing more than a certain Deity 
which Abraham worshipped. ‘They, in all reasonable prob- 
ability, thought that his God was like one of their gods in 
his nature. Some of them, indeed, seem to have thought 
him to have been a very powerful God, who befriended 
Abraham, and by whom if Abraham should swear, the oath 
would be effectual. But they do not seem to have suspect- 
ed him to have been different in nature from their own ob- 
jects of worship. 

When Abraham “planted a grove,” or “builded an 
altar,” (it is uncertain which,) and “invoked the name of 
Jehovah,” he appears to have done it, not only as a prepar- 
ation for his personal and family worship, but also as a pro- 
fession of his religion. ‘‘ He called himself by the name of 
Jehovah,’ that is, “the servant of Jehovah;” or, ‘‘ he 
professed the name of Jehovah,” would answer the original, 
equally as well as the common translation. 

Now, had Abraham, in this profession of his religion, 
described his God, by a term expressing merely the per- 
petuity of his being ; the idolaters around him would have 
said, very appositely according to their ways of thinking, 
‘our gods are everlasting as well as Abraham’s Jehovah.” 
They believed so, concerning some if not all of them. In 
that case, then, he would not have exhibited Jehovah in so 
prominent a point of contradistinction to material gods, as 
one so well acquainted with him must have wished to do. 
It might, even have given some encouragement to idolatry, 
by suffering Jehovah to appear in no such distinctly stated 
point of difference, as should hinder him from being mingled 
in the minds of idolaters, among the hosts of their idols. 

Abraham was too sincere a Unitarian to admit of this. 
In professing his religion, he would naturally and earnestly 
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seek to exhibit some particular relating to Jehovah, which 
would decisively distinguish him from every God worshipped 
by idolaters. ‘The single attribute of perpetual exisience was 
not sufficient for this purpose. He therefore chose a term, 
which expressed, not merely the duration, but, also, the 
spirituality of Jehovah. By invoking his name, as that of 
the secret, unsearchable, immaterial, or, in one word, spirit- 
ual Deity, he set his religion in direct contrast with theirs ; 
and put to shame their material divinities. 

Abraham had been admitted, extensively, into the 
Divine Mind ; where that, which, unto creatures, is to be, 
already ‘exists. There he saw the day of Jesus Christ, 
“and was glad”; there, also, he, undoubtedly, beheld a 
vast amount of those spiritual treasures, those ‘‘ unsearchable 
riches of Christ,” prepared of God for them that love him. 
On the thoughts, affections and purposes of the Divine 
Being, towards human nature, in Christ Jesus, this chosen 
progenitor of the Messiah — ist have occupied himself, 
much, and joyfully ; and, by admitting the meaning of 
spirituality in my, in this place, you see Abraham, when 
contemplating God, not always running his mind along the 
endless line of his Maker’s perpetual existence, but, exalting 
his thoughts and extending his affections into the immense 
spiritual realms of the Divine Minn; rejoicing in views, 
and exulting in hopes, “higher than heaven, and deeper 
than hell ;—Jonger than the earth; and broader than the 
sea.”” At the same time, you can see him, leading the 
minds of any about him, who should inquire concerning 
his God, far away from every material object of religious 
homage, into the same enlarging, spiritualizing, and soul- 
saving views of the Divinity. 

Having, therefore, a choice among the meanings of Dy 
and aie»os, I believe nothing would be lost and much would 
be gained, both to truth and holiness, by translating the 
passage thus ; 

“¢ Abraham builded an altar, and called on the name of 
Jehovah, the spinituaL Deiry’’; or, if the term be admis- 
sible, —‘“‘ the Ex1stENTIAL God” ; considering this adjee- 
tive as expressing the qualities of self-extstence, wirituality, 


and self-eomprehending ormmreenes: An idea very similar, 
w 


is expressed by Aristotle, when speaking of the wid» ovvezis 
xat aidvog, Which appertains to God ; and by Timzus Locrus, 
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when he speaks of “the existential God,’ whom “ mind 
alone can discern,” while a generated God is an object of 
perception to the senses. 

Adam Clarke, on this verse, gives the Arabic rendering 
of the expression Dy ox [‘ everlasting God” ]. He then 
remarks, that ‘‘the [Arabic] word is from the same root 
with the Hebrew, and is used by the Arab lawgiver, in the 
commencement of his Koran, to express the perfections and 
essence of the Supreme God.” —In the present age of 
liability to reproach, it may be somewhat perilous to quote 
Mahomet, for any thing. But, I know no reason, why he 
is not competent authority for the use of words in his day ; 
and his employment of the Arabic word from the same root 
with the Hebrew yy in this spiritual sense, is not alto- 
gether contemptible evidence, that a similar sense existed 
in the original Hebrew term. 

I have been thus particular, upon this passage of Scrip- 
ture, because it is the first instance, in which my is em- 
ployed to express a quality, or attribute, or the nature of 
the Divine Being. If, in this place, we have good reason 
to believe, that the word was designed to represent the 
spiritual nature and life of the Most High, rather than his 
perpetuity of duration, we may, then, the more readily 
admit a similar meaning, in the same word, in other places, 
where the connexion does not so clearly indicate its precise 
import. 

Deut. xxxiii. 27. “‘ The eternal God is thy refuge.” 


On this text I may be excused from making any com- 
ment ; inasmuch as my does not appear in it in the He- 
brew. It was probably introduced by Professor Stuart, 
through one of those mistakes to which the most accurate 
are liable. — The true word is 1p, which signifies rising, 
like the sun ; and exhibits, in a delightful view, the mode 
in which God, spiritually discerned, rises higher and higher, 
draws more and more near, diffuses more and more light, 
becomes more and more an all-absorbing object, and ever 
present refuge, to the heart that trusts him. 

Ps. xc. 2. “ From everlasting to everlasting, thou art 
God.” 

Admit the sense of eternity, here, if you will. And yet, 
it is by no means requisite, either for the consistency of the 
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passage, or for the probability of what was in the writer’s 
mind. The expression, in the original, is “ ony wy cbdyn,” 
in the Septuagint and tov aidavog we tov aiavos. It might be 
sufficient to render it, — ‘‘ From existence to existence thou 
art God.” ‘This form of speech would, then, set forth God 
as extending through all existence, past, present, and future ; 
fashioning, sustaining, connecting, and harmonizing all. 
An idea not very dissimilar from that of Aristotle, in his de- 
scription of Deity, — De Mundo, Cap. 7. p. 475. E. dujxov 
é aimvos atéguovos sic Exegov aiava, — extending through from 
a boundless exisTENCE to another exisTENCE. But, in 
respect of duration, the author of the nintieth Psalm 
does not seem to have been contemplating any deeper 
duration, than what might, with propriety, be compar- 
ed with that of the mountains, the hills, and the earth. 
His mind, throughout this psalm, is evidently contemplating 
the changes of created existences, one vanishing away, 
and another coming; and he rejoices in God, continuing 
the same, and extending through them all, in the unchang- 
ing exertion of wisdom, power, and love. This might, very 
naturally, lead to contemplations of God’s eternal duration. 
But, whether he intended to affirm that duration, in this 
form of speech, admits of great doubt. 

As one meaning of «aidy in Greek, so one meaning of 
my in Hebrew, is state, condition of things, condition of 
existence, either limited by some known events, or unlimited 
by any thing known to us ; either past, present, or future ; 
a habit of affairs, a dispensation, etc., as has already been 
brought to view. There are different shades of the same 
meaning. It is commonly given in English by the word 
age [seculum]; but this term, age, does not seem sufficient- 
ly comprehensive to convey the full sense of Dy, when 
used in this intention. The term state seems more appro- 
priate ; inasmuch as it comprehends the common meaning of 
the word age, and, also, any condition of things, either defin- 
ite, or indefinite, known or unknown ; an ewistence of any 
kind ; and it is the more appropriate, because it admits a 
sense of secrecy as to limit and duration, which forms an 
essential feature in the meaning of Oy, and is applicable 
to any condition of things, past, present, or future. But, 
it ought to be remarked, that the state represented by this 
word in Scripture, is, in almost if not quite all cases, of un- 
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known duration, or unknown circumstances, at the time when 
the word is used with respect to it, however these may have 
been subsequently made known by subsequent events. 

In proof of these assertions, suffice it to say, that coy 
signifies a former state of things ; as Josh. xxiv. 2. “ Your 
fathers dwelt on the other side of the flood, in old time”? 
[coyn]; a former state, the exact circumstances and dura- 
tion of which are unknown. — It signifies a present state ; 
as Exod. xxi. 6 ; concerning the servant who will not be 
made free, — ‘‘ his master shall bore his ear through with 
an awl, and he shall serve him for ever [ony]; that is, 
during, and with reference to the state appropriate to the 
service contemplated. The special circumstances and 
duration of that state varied with so many contingencies 
(as the occurrence of the Jubilee, death, wealth, or poverty), 
that the ty in question was altogether indefinite, saving 
only in respect to the cordzality and completeness of the 
service to be rendered by the slave. —It signifies a future 
state; as Gen. xiii. 15. ‘‘ The land which thou seest, to 
thee will I give it, and to thy seed for ever [ny sy]” ; that 
is, with respect to a state hereafter to be constituted. It is 
notorious, that the patriarchs, in person, did not inherit the 
land of promise. ‘T'hey merely wandered over it, or sojourn- 
ed for a season in one or another part of it, like other 
shepherds of their day, with whom they used it in com- 
mon. Abraham “ sojourned in the land of promise, as in a 
strange country, dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac and 
Jacob, the heirs with him of the same promise.” * So far 
from inheriting the territory, he did not possess in it even a 
burying-place, until after he had bought one for money, in 
the territory of the children of Heth._ They, therefore, 
spoken of to Abraham, in this passage is a then future 
state, to commence at the introduction of the Israelites into 
the land of Canaan, and cease at the death of the Messiah. 

In view of this definition, human life is an Dy; an 
aiwy ; an existence ;—a form of civil government ; —a form 
of ecelesiastical constitution ; —a settled habit of the public 
mind ; —or, any condition of things may be appropriately 
called by this name. So that the expression, xara tor aidve 
tov xdauov tovcov (Eph. ii. 2.) may signify, according to the 





* Heb. xi. 9. + Gen. xxiii. 3—20, 
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existing habit of this world ; and in this meaning, aidy ac- 
cords very extensively with its classical import. 

I here pause, also, to remark concerning the Rabbinical 
usage of coy. We are told by respectable critics, that the 
Rabbins employ this word in the sense of world, consid- 
ered as an existence, place of abode, etc. ; as when we speak 
of the present world, and the world to come. But, the 
instances produced from Rabbinical writings, in support of 
this meaning, have always, so far as I have seen them, been 
from passages relating to the Messiah, and the state of things 
to take place at his coming. The min Oy and the xan Dy 
of the Rabbins have plainly represented the state now 
existing, —and, the state then to come. Neither of these 
meanings refers to the world, in the common acceptation 
of the term; for both the states in question are to take 
place on earth, according to their views. Are there any 
instances, in which the Rabbins make use of my to rep- 
resent any other world, place of abode, etc., excepting the 
present? If there be any such, I am sure that I express 
the wish of many in expressing my own, that this usage of 
this word may be exhibited, ‘‘ that we may see it.” For, 
in the present condition of the evidence, I am left to sus- 
pect, if not to believe, that this term, in the later Hebrew 
never signifies world, but state, condition of things, or some- 
thing of this nature. In the ancient Hebrew, it is agreed 
by all, that coy has no such meaning as world, considered 
as an earth, a planet, or place of abode ;* neither has aid» 





* There is one instance of Oy [noun] in which it is translated 
world. It is commonly understood as being the same with toy ; so 
that I did not introduce it among the separate instances of —5y, in 
my last communication. The meaning is so doubtful that it has but 
little weight in the case. Still, it is desirable to have all the evidence 
which can’be had. I therefore present it now ;— 

Eccles. iii. 11. He hath made every thing beautiful in his time; 
also, he hath set the world [oy ns] [Septuagint, TUeravre Toy aiaves | 

Jer. Vulg. mundum tadidit disputation eorum] in their heart, so 
ai. no man can find out the work that God maketh from the begin- 
ning to the end. 

Parkhurst translates this text thus,—“ He (God) hath made every 
thing beautiful in its season ; (but) he hath even put (such) obscurity in 
the midst of them that man cannot find out the work that God doth from 
beginning to end. 

‘The ways of Heaven are dark and intricate ; 
Puzzled in mazes, and perplexed with errors, 
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any such sense in ancient Greek. And I am slow to believe, 
that these words had acquired such a meaning in the days 
of the Apostles. But it is not necessary to the present ob- 
ject, either to affirm or deny it. 

From this digression, if such it must be called, which 
seemed necessary to a correct explanation of terms, I now 
return to the text under consideration ; — Ps. xc. 2, ‘‘ From 
everlasting to everlasting thou art God.”? That the senti- 
ment conveyed in the English translation is true, no one 
doubts. There is, also, a sublimity in the expression, which 
makes us desirous to retain it. But, whether the writer 
of this Psalm intended to affirm what our translation rep- 
resents, is exceedingly doubtful. 

His mind is evidently contemplating the changes of creat- 
ed existences, and particularly those in the human race, 
by reason of successional generations. He ascends, through 
them, to a period antecedent to the creation of the earth. 
He rejoices in God, as he contemplates him remaining the 
same, through all these changing states of things; even 
from the unknown state, existing before the earth, and the 
world, unto and through the states now existing, and onward 
still, to the unknown state which shall exist when these 


shall have ceased to be. With his mind thus extending, 
through the known to the unknown past, and onward to the 
unknown future, he exclaims, ‘“‘ Before the mountains were 
brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, even from the unknown state, to the unknown state, 
thou art God ;” or, as perhaps a more comprehensive ren- 
dering, * From existence to existence, thou art God.” 





Our understanding traces them in vain, 

Lost and bewildered in the fruitless search ; 

Nor sees with how much art the windings run, 

Nor where the regular confusion ends.” — App1son. 


Now, it seems to me, that the connexion of words in this text re- 
quires that Coby should be translated in a sense of spirituality; as 
by hidden wisdom, or some similar term. It would then read some- 
thing on this wise ;—‘‘God hath made every thing beautiful in its 
season; but he hath introduced such hidden wisdom into the midst of 
them all, that man is not able to comprehend God’s work, completely 
from beginning to end.” — Rendered thus, the whole passage is 
consistent with itself, and is plainly accordant with truth. But to 
render Coy’, world, certainly makes very obscure and inconsistent 
meaning. To render it elernity, makes the passage equally obscure 
and inconsistent. 


VOL. XIV. —N. S. VOL. IX. NO. II. 33 
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In the mode of interpretation here proposed, the second 
verse harmonizes more readily with the first; and gives an 
emphasis to what he had just said, ‘ Lord, thou hast been 
our dwelling-place in all generations.” 

I have no great anxiety to have you receive this as the 
true exegesis of this passage. But I believe it to be so ; 
and I am the more confirmed in it, because the author, in 
verse eighth of the same psalm, employs Oy in the express 
meaning of secret state or condition. It is translated ‘ secret 
sins,” in the English Bible ; and by the Seventy, 6 aiay judy. 
We cannot imagine, that he intended to say, ‘* Thou hast set 
our eternity,” but can readily conceive of his saying, “‘ Thou 
hast set our secret state (our entire extstence ) in the light of 
thy countenance.” And in this case, there can be no 
doubt, that the state or existence contemplated is a spiritual 
one. 

After these explanations, I shall not deem it necessary to 
make particular comments on each text; but will take liberty 
to set down what may appear to be a proper translation, or 
interpretation of any particular passage, and leave it for 
yourself to judge of its correctness. But, where instances 
occur requiring it, I will give you my thoughts upon them. 
I proceed with the texts produced by Professor Stuart. 


Ps. ciii. 17. “The mercy of the Lord is from everlasting 
to everlasting.” 

Read the whole sentence thus, ‘‘ The mercy of the Lord 
is from state to state, or from existence to existence, upon 
them that fear him; and his righteousness unto children’s 
children ; to such as keep his covenant, and to those that 
remember his commandments to do them.” It is evident, 
that he could show these objects no favor before they existed ; 
saving as all things are eternal with God; but it is easy to 
be conceived, that his mercy should “extend through”? all 
their generaitons, conditions, and states, whether external 
or spiritual, visiting them every morning and blessing them 
every moment. 


Ps. cxii. 6. “‘ The righteous shall be in everlasting remem- 
brance.”’ 


“A good man..... shall not be spiritually disquieted ; 
the righteous shall be in secret remembrance” ; or enduring 
or even everlasting remembrance, as you judge most conso- 
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nant to the nature and circumstances of the case. But there 
are many cases in which the term cordzal would answer well 
to My and aiwnoc, and appears to have been contemplated 
by the inspired writer. Cordiality is of course, one form 
of spirituality; and cordial, implying the qualities of sin- 
cerity, fixedness, earnestness, intensity of mind, and endu- 
rance, may well express that mode of spiritual action, which 
seems to have been intended by My, in such cases. The 
above text may not be an unapt illustration of this meaning. 
I will write it down so, and you can see how it reads, “A 
good man..... shall not be spiritually disquieted; the 
righteous shall be in cordial remembrance.” There will 
be further occasion to mention this meaning in Dy. 


Prov. x. 25.. ‘‘ The righteous is an everlasting foundation.” 


‘As the whirlwind passeth, so is the wicked no more ; 
but the righteous is a secret [or spiritual] foundation.”? — 
The contrast, in this verse, certainly does not refer to the 
actual bemg of the wicked and the righteous; for, in that 
respect, the one is as surely founded as the other. It refers 
entirely to their respective inward states of energy, peace, 
and happiness; i. e. their spiritual states. The one is rest- 
less and changing as the passing whirlwind; the other pos- 
sesses a secret, spiritual, established foundation of peace. 
Nay, it is no great violation of literal truth to affirm, that 
the righteous is, in himself, such a spiritual establishment, or 
foundation. The Septuagint rendering of this text is well 
worthy of attention ; — nuganogevoperng xatoryidos apaviterae 
aosbyc, Sixatocg 88 éxxhivac owletar sig tov aiove. As the whirl- 
wind, moving at random, the ungodly vanisheth ; but the right- 
eous, reposing at rest, is spiritually [or permanently] saved. 


Isa. xxxv. 10. ‘The ransomed of the Lord shall return, 
and come to Zion, with songs and everlasting joy upon their 
heads.”’ 


The joy of the saints is spiritual joy, without dispute. 
It may not be amiss to observe that many consider the term 
my in this and similar passages, to signify ancient ; and 
that the joy means such joy as former servants of God used 
to possess ; thus, for instance, George 8. Clarke : 

“ God’s ransomed race 


With songs, returning, Sion’s causey trace ; 
For Sion’s ancient lays their thoughts employ.” 
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Isa. x]. 28. ‘* The everlasting God.” 


‘Hast thou not known? Hast thou not heard, that the 
spiritual Divinity, Jehovah, the creator of the ends of the 
earth, fainteth not, neither is weary? There is no SEARCH- 
inG of his understanding.”* Read to the end of the chapter 
and then judge whether spirituality of nature and action, or 
mere perpetuity of duration, be the most appropriate to the 
mysterious Being who is there described ; God, who, from his 
own vital energy, “ giveth power to the faint ; and increas- 
seth strength to them that have no might” ; and by his 
spiritual influence, causes them “that wait upon him” to 
“renew their strength,” to “ mount up with wings, as 
eagles,’ to “run and not be weary,” to ‘walk and not 
faint.” It is one of those passages in the reading of which 
it is impossible to keep the mind fastened down to the mere 
endless line of the perpetual duration of the Being whose 
spirituality and self-completeness are here so sublimely de- 
scribed. 

Isa. li. 11, ‘‘ The redeemed of the Lord shall return 
and everlasting joy shall be upon their head.” 

Spiritual joy ; as in xxxv. 10. 

Isa. lvi. 5, ‘‘ I will give them an everlasting name, that shall 
not be cut off.” 

A spiritual name.—It is to be given to those who are 
excluded by positive enactments, and immovable obstacles, 
from having an outward name in the outward church. — 
Perhaps the same thought is contained in Rev. ii. 17, “a 
new name, which no man knoweth, saving he that arabe a 
it,” or, Rev. iii. 12, “1 will write upon him my new name.” 

The promise in Is. lvi. 5, is clearly this, —that whatever 
external obstacles may hinder one from being received into 
the external church ; still the good man shall be, in reality, 
a member of God’s spiritual household. The name, there- 
fore, by which this adoption or establishment is expressed, 
is a spiritual name ; as secret and unknown to beholders, as 
are any of those spzritual things, which are discerned by no 
man, save him who possesses them. 

Is. Ix. 19, ‘‘ Jehovah shall be thine everlasting light.” 

The same again in Ix. 20. 





* “« His understanding is unsearchable.”— Lowth. 
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And wherefore not thy spiritual light? — In all this chap- 
ter, and these verses in particular, the Prophet is addressing 
himself to the church. He predicts a period when the 
church shall be greatly prospered, enlarged, and exalted in 
the present state of being. In order to describe the happy 
condition of things, which shall then take place, he seems 
to have taxed the whole world, to furnish appropriate images 
of wealth, peace, splendor, and power, and attributes them 
all to the church, in the day of ber prosperity. But he 
also teaches, that her best, essential glory does not consist 
in a state of actual earthly exaltation and enlargement ; 
however that earthly condition may be ‘clear, as the sun,” 
and ‘fair, as the moon.” The essential glory of the church 
shall consist in the favor, character, and presence of her 


God, producing a similarity of character in her members. 


Although, therefore, the sun of her prosperity shall not go 
down ; still, it shall not be for the essential light of the 
church by day; neither shall her moon withdraw itself; but 
it shall not be for the true brightness that giveth light unto 
her, but ‘‘ Jehovah,”’ dwelling in the souls of her members, 
‘shall be” her ‘ spiritual light, and” her ‘ God shall 
be” her “glory.””»— The prophecy refers to that state of 


things which shall be, when the Most High shall dwell spir- 
atually and powerfully in the souls of his people ; and him- 
self, known and understood, shall be an illuminating and 
vivifying source of light and life, pervading every realm of 
those ‘‘new heavens” and that “ new earth,” ‘‘ wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” As it is written, ‘ Cry out and 
shout, thou inhabitant of Zion ; for great is the Holy One of 
Israel in the midst of thee.” * “Let him that glorieth, 
glory in this, that he understandeth and knoweth me, that I 
am the Lord.” + 

This I believe to be the true interpretation of this passage 
in Isaiah. But if you think best to read an everlasting, 
instead of a spiritual light, I have no great disposition to 
contend with you for it ; although I believe the Prophet in- 
tended to represent the nature, rather than the duration of 
the light that is to illumine the church. 

A similar thought, if not the same, is expressed in Rev. 
xxi. 23. ‘‘ The city had no need of the sun, neither of the 





* Ts, xii, 6. + Jer. ix. 24, 
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moon, to shine on it; for the glory of God did lighten it, and 
the lamb is the light thereof.” — There are few, if any, who 
will not concede, that ‘the city” of the blessed God, here 
described, represents the church, whether in heaven or earth, 
or both ; that its essential light is a spiritual light, irradiat- 
ing the souls of the citizens, and causing them to shine in 
the ‘ spiritual excellency”’ of holiness and truth ; and that 
the essential light of the church is, in reality, a spiritual in- 
Jluence, emanating from God, in and through the Messiah. 


Is. ]xi. 7. ‘‘ Everlasting joy shall be to them.” 
Spiritual joy ; as in Isa. li. 11. 
Is. Ixiii. 12. “ To make himself an everlasting name.” 


The Prophet is here alluding to the deliverance of the 
Israelites from Egypt; and particularly, to the passage of 
the Red Sea; ‘‘ dividing the waters before them, to make 
himself an everlastang name.” 

It cannot be doubted, that the name to which Isaiah re- 
fers, is described on the occasion to which he refers, in Exod. 
xiv. 17, 18; “I will get me honor upon Pharaoh ..... 
And the Egyptians shall know that I am Jehovah, when I 
have gotten me honor upon Pharaoh, upon his chariots, and 
upon his horsemen.” 

It is also morally certain, that the name, referred to in 
Isa. lxiii. 12, is the same with that mentioned in verse 14 of 
the same chapter, — ‘‘ Thou didst lead thy people, to make 
thyself a glorious name.”’ The Prophet, in verse 14, seems 
to be repeating his ideas of the wondrous work of God in 
saving his people, under a new similitude, in order to make 
it the more impressive. He appears, clearly, to have meant 
the same thing by a glorious, as by an everlasting name ; 
and was thinking more of the nature, extent, and influence 
of the honor acquired by the miracle, than of its mere per- 
petuity.— ‘‘'To make thyself a wonderful name,” or “a 
name of astonishment,” would hardly fail of expressing what 
Isaiah appears to have been contemplating. 


Jer. x. 10, ‘‘ The living God [is] an everlasting king.” 


‘© A spiritual king,” exhibits an idea peculiarly conso- 


nant to the entire passage, verse 7-16 of this chapter, 
where so much is said of the wisdom and omnipotence of 
the Supreme Being, and of his operating energy, existing in, 
and emanating from his own spiritual nature and self-moving 
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action; in contradistinction to the materiality, vanity, impo- 
tence, and worthlessness of idols ; — verse 9, “‘ They [idols] 
are all the work of cunning men. 


“10. But Jehovah is the true God; he is the living God ; 
and a spiritual [everlasting] king; at his wrath the earth shall 
tremble, and the nations shall not be able to abide his indigna- 
tion.” 


“© 12. He hath made the earth by his power; he hath estab- 
lished the world by his wisdom; and hath stretched out the 
heavens by his discretion.” 

I cannot but believe, that far more of spirituality than of 
eternity was in the eye of the Prophet’s mind, when he 
wrote these things concerning the God of his inspiration. 

Jer. xxxi. 3. ‘I have loved thee with an everlasting love.” 

‘*T have loved thee, with an inscrutable,” or, immeasura- 
ble, or in one word, spiritual “ affection ; therefore, with 
loving-kindness have I drawn thee.” * It is one of those 
cases, in which we may have a choice of one among several 
words, by which to translate OXY. Perhaps cordial would 
not fall far short of expressing the thought of the Prophet ; 
or, if you are willing, take the word existential, and let it 
signify that which is interwoven with the very being and 
essence of God. The “ everlasting love”’ would then mean 
much the same as the “ tender mercy,’ expressed in Luke 
i. 78, and there called orhdyzva ehéove Feov juav, —“* bowels 
of compassion of our God,” which cannot be very different 
from Jeremiah’s idea, in the text. 

Dan. xii. 2, ‘Some [shall awake] to everlasting life; and 
some to shame and everlasting contempt.” 

To quote this passage as one in which perpetuity of dura- 
tion is the plain meaning of My, would be begging the 
question of a Universalist ; it being one in which they posi- 
tively deny the meaning of eternity in this word. Werela 
believer in the immediate salvation, or final restoration of all 
men, I should call for further evidence of the meaning of 
the word, before I could admit this as a proof-text. Butlet 
this pass, as something irrelevant to the matter now in hand. 

It ought not however to pass unnoticed, that Professor 
Stuart repeatedly asserts, that the guspel affords the only 





* “ For-with-a love of-long-standing have-I-loved-thee.” — GEorcE 
S. CLARKE. 
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foundation we have for a belief in the immortality of the 
soul. ‘‘ What a glorious, blessed truth it is, — that ‘life and 
immortality are brought to light in the gospel!’ Itis equally 
true, that they are brought to light on/y there.” * This sen- 
timent is repeatedly expressed in his Dissertation concerning 
aiav and aiviviog — Now if Dy, in Dan. xii. 2. signify eter- 
nal, then Daniel brings life and immortality to light, as 
surely as does the Messiah. Equally so, in the same case, 
do the other prophets, if Oy, in their writings, signify 
eternity. Indeed, if eternity be the true and prevailing 
force of this word, then the Old Testament writers are con- 
tinually proclaiming purposes of God towards the human 
soul, which cannot be accomplished on any other supposi- 
tion than that of the eternal existence of that soul; and 
cannot be understood in any other way. If this be the ruling 
meaning of ™y, then expressions abound in the Old Tes- 
tament which as clearly indicate eternity of being for man, 
as do any in the New Testament. This appears, beyond 
the necessity of argument, in many of the texts already 
quoted; as well as in multitudes more, which might be 
produced. 

This consideration, it is true, has little effect on the mean- 
ing of this word, abstractly contemplated. For myself, I 
believe that it does, in some cases, perhaps many, signify 
perpetuity ; and, possibly, deeper researches into the mean- 
ing of this and other Hebrew terms, may yet make it plain; 
that the doctrine of the eternal existence of the human soul 
was not unknown to “ Moses and the Prophets,” and many 
to whom they spake ; although it be more clearly revealed, 
and brought down to sense and apprehension in the gospel ; 
particularly “ by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead.” 

Professor Stuart himself seems to have become aware, 
that he had expressed himself too strongly on this subject ; 
if, in fact, he had not altered his opinion in the progress of 
the investigation. For, in this dissertation upon 7xv, he 
argues at considerable length, that ‘the people of God, 
among whom were patriarchs and prophets,’ could not have 
known “less respecting a future state of rewards and pun- 
ishment, than their heathen neighbours, who were wholly 





* Pages 7, 8, 12. 
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destitute of any special revelation.”” * In some subsequent 
publications, also, he expresses his opinion that the ancient 
Hebrews, previous to the Babylonish captivity, were be- 
lievers in the immortality of the soul; and censures, in no 
very gentle terms, those who do not accord with him. 

But, to return to the text, Dan. xii. 2.— The state of 
things to which this prophecy refers, appears clearly from 
the Prophet’s subsequent words, to be a state that is to take 
place onearth. A period is foretold, when, either by the 
direct action of his power, or by the operation of his provi- 
dence, God shall give such energy, glory, and beauty to 
religion, that men shall unavoidably perceive its glory, and 
its ‘* beauty of holiness,” and shall feel its power, either in 
condemning or extirpating their vices, or in honoring and 
advancing their virtues. It is a state in which religion shall 
so prevail, that it shall be the great standard of judgment. 

The characters of men shall be tried by this high and 
divine criterion; and the consciences of men shall try 
themselves by religious rules, and not by the blind and 
selfish maxims of the world. Then men shall be honored or 
disgraced, and shall be happy or unhappy, according to the 
conformity or nonconformity which they individually pos- 
sess, and are conscious of, to the truths and precepts of God. 
— ‘Many of them which sleep in the dust of the earth,” 
[who are concealed from a true judgment in the opinions of 
men, or, from a true discernment of their own spiritual 
state, by reason of the common maxims of a sinful world, 
or by selfish and earthly influences of any sort] ‘shall 
awake,”’ [shall be made consciously to discern the truth, 
spirit, and power of religion; and shall appear, both to 
observers and to themselves, in their true characters, and so 
shall come forth ;| ‘‘some to sptritual life,’ [a state of 
unmeasured, and hitherto unknown power, glory, and joy ;] 
‘¢and some to shame and spiritual abhorrence,” [a state of 
unmeasured, and hitherto unknown disgrace and wretched- 
ness.| I offer this as what I believe to be the true meaning 
of this passage. — The Hebrew word, translated contempt in 
the English version of this place, is }#*17, the same which is 
used in Isa. ]xvi. 24, and is there translated an abhorring ; 
— ‘They shall go forth and look upon the carcasses of the 





* Page 107, et seq. 
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men that have transgressed against me; for their worm shall 
not die, neither shall their fire be quenched; and they shall 
be an abhorring [pes] unto all flesh.” 1 believe this word 
does not occur in the Scriptures in any instance excepting 
these two. In Isaiah, Buxtorf (Concord.) translates it by 
the singularly expressive word nausea. 1 know not why it 
should not be so translated in Daniel. In Isaiah the abhor- 
ring expressed is an abhorring of the animal senses, towards 
a loathsome animal object. In Daniel it is an abhorring of 
the mind towards hypocrisy, wickedness, or mere destitution 
of religion ; a spiritual abhorring, of course ; a nausea of the 
soul, which is brought to view in divers places in the Scrip- 
teres, under different forms of speech,* and the effect of 
which is emphatically exhibited in Rev. iii. 16. 

When, also, we contemplate this abhorring as existing, 
not only in good minds, towards wickedness, but also in 
wicked minds towards their own inward state, when judging 
themselves by the high standard of religion; we can then 
perceive a powerful and searching meaning in the expres- 
sion a spiritual abhorring, or contempt, or nausea, far more 
appropriate to the subject, than the single sense of perpe- 
tuity of duration. 

It can hardly admit a doubt, that our Lord Jesus alludes 
to this passage of Daniel in John v. 25-29. The same 
thing is, evidently, intended to be represented in both these 
places. It is no part of my present purpose to discuss the 
nature of the resurrection in general. But, in order to make 
my view clear on the text in Daniel, I will state my opinion 
of what is intended by that resurrection which is described 
in these passages. Itis, that thts resurrection in particular 
isa spiritual one. It is the rising of the soul from a state of in- 
difference, worldly-mindedness, ignorance, error, or contempt 
with respect to religion, and the becoming of the soul quick 
to perceive, and sensible to feel the truth and force of re- 
ligion ; whether he love it or not. When this quickening 
takes place, and religion exerts an active power, both in the 
individual heart, and in society at large; then the good 
awake, and arise, and come forth to great honor and felicity ; 
the wicked to shame, abhorrence, and wretchedness. The 
honor and felicity on the one hand, and the shame, abhor- 





2 See Ps. xiv. 3; xxxviii. 5; Ezek. xx. 43, &c. 
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rence, and wretchedness on the other, are equally sptritual 
in their nature, and will endure as long as their respec- 
tive characters endure. This, you will say, is nothing 
but opinion. True; it is nothing more; and I write it 
in order to explain what I think to be the true meaning 
of the text, Dan. xii. 2. And I believe it capable of de- 
monstration, that the “coming of the Son of Man,’ or of 
“the kingdom of God,” which is thought to have been 
referred to by Daniel in this place, and is often named in 
the New Testament, represents such a state as has now been 
attempted to be described; however inadequate the descrip= 
tion must be acknowledged to be. 

I have now gone through the twenty-one first instances 
produced by Professor Stuart, as evidence that the usual 
meaning of My, in the Hebrew Scriptures, is eternity or 
eternal. I willingly submit it, without further comment, 
whether, even in any case, they certainly prove that mean- 
ing; and, with equal willingness, whether they do not far 
more abundantly make manifest a sense of spirituality in 
that word. 

Professor Stuart next produces some other instances of 
cry in different forms of expression, the consideration of 


which I reserve to another opportunity. 


Yours in good will, 
E. S. Goopwin. 


Sandwich. 





Art. X.— A History of King’s Chapel, in Boston; the 
first Episcopal Church in New England ; comprising 
Notices of the Introduction of Episcopacy into the North- 
ern Colonies. By F. W. P. Greenwoop, Junior Min- 
ister of King’s Chapel. Boston. Carter, Hendee, & 
Co., and Allen & Ticknor. 1633. 16mo. pp. 215. 


Tue substance of these memoirs, as we learn from the 
Prefatory Notice, was preached before King’s Chapel socie- 
ty in a series of eight discourses, in the spring of 1832. Mr. 
Greenwood has judged right in publishing them, as the his- 
tory cannot fail to be peculiarly interesting to the members 
of his own congregation, and will be regarded by readers in 
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general, as an important and valuable contribution to the 
ecclesiastical history of New England. He may also, as he 
says, be ‘almost sure of the favor of antiquaries, to whom 
facts are never unimportant or dull.”’ 

The Introduction contains the best account that has come 
under our notice, of the early struggles of Episcopacy in 
New England, and of the controversies that grew out of 
them. The first serious and organized efforts to erect an 
Episcopal Church in Boston were made in the year 1686, 
the history of which and their results, as regards King’s 
Chapel, is given in the body of the work, the whole being 
divided by Mr. Greenwood into seven Periods. The first 
Period contains an account of the formation of the society 
under Robert Ratcliffe, the first Rector; by whom the ser- 
vice was conducted for some time in the library-room in 
the east end of the Town-House, which then stood where the 
Old State-House, or, as its present name is, the City Hall, 
now stands. In the second Period the history is continued 
to the building, in 1689, of the first Chapel ; which was of 
wood, and stood on the spot covered by the present church, 
but did not occupy nearly somuch ground. The third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth Periods, bring down the narrative to the erection 
of the Stone Chapel, the name by which the present church is 
now familiarly known. Notices are given of the successive 
Rectors and their Assistants ; of the spread of Episcopacy, and 
the attempts, early in the last century, to introduce Ameri- 
can Bishops; of the enlargement to twice its original size of 
the old Chapel in 1713, and the setting up, the same year, 
of an organ, given by Thomas Brattle, Esq., undoubtedly 
the first ever heard in a New-England church. The pres- 
ent Chapel was so far completed, August 21, 1754, as to 
be opened with appropriate religious services on that day. 
The seventh Period gives an interesting account of what has 
since occurred in the Society, and particularly of the change 
which has taken place in their religious opinions and eccle- 
siastical connexions. 

Mr. Greenwood, though alive to the wrong done the 
Episcopalians in the early days of New England, does not 
think to deny or palliate the overbearing manner in which 
their pretensions were sometimes urged by the officers of the 
crown. Of Sir Edmund Andros he says : 
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“The new governor was not long in showing his arbitrary 
dispositions, and the strong hand with which he intended to 
rule. One of the first acts of his despotism is connected with 
the history of our church, and indeed comes in regular contin- 
uation of it. ‘The very day of his landing and the publication 
of his commission, he had a conference in the library of the 
town-house with the ministers of the three congregational 
churches, concerning the accommodation of the Episcopal so- 
ciety, and suggested that it might be so contrived that one 
house might serve two assemblies. The ministers, with four 
lay members of each congregation, held a meeting the next day, 
to consider what answer to give to the governor, and it was 
agreed, as Judge Sewall says in his diary, that they could not 
with a good conscience consent that their meeting-houses should 
be made use of for the common-prayer worship. On the even- 
ing of the following day, December 22, Mr. Mather and Mr. 
Willard waited on the governor at his lodgings, and “‘ thoroughly 
discoursed his Excellency about the meeting-houses, in great 
plainness, showing they could not consent.” ‘The governor, 
either from an unwillingness to hurt their feelings too rudely, 
or from a fear of displaying his power too suddenly, seemed to 
say that he would not impose upon them what was manifestly 
so disagreeable. And so the matter was suffered to rest, but 
only for a short time. On the 23d of March, 1687,;the gov- 
ernor sent Mr. Randolph for the keys of the South meeting- 
house, now called the Old South, that the Episcopalians might 
have prayers there. A committee of six, of whom Judge Sewall 
was one, thereupon waited on his Excellency, to show that the 
house was their own property, and to repeat that they could 
not consent to part with it to such use. This was on Wednes- 
day. The following Friday, which was Good Friday, Sir Ed- 
mund Andros sent to command the sexton of the South church 
to open the door, and ring the bell for those of the Church of 
England. The sexton, though he had resolved not to do so, 
was persuaded or intimidated into compliance, and the Governor 
and his party took possession of the heuse, and the church 
service was performed there. 

‘In looking back on this event, we are obliged to consider it, 
though not of itself of great political importance, as one of the 
most arbitrary acts ever perpetrated in this country, while it 
remained under the English government. No excuse is to be 
rendered for it. It was such a deliberate outrage on the com- 
mon rights of property, to say nothing of conscience and liberty, 
that we may only wonder that Andros and his abettors, of whom 
Randolph was doubtless one, suffered no personal violence from 
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the people. But none seems to have been offered; and the 
proprietors of the South meeting-house, finding that they could 
not resist the imposition, submitted to it as well as they could. 
Both parties, indeed, after the intrusion was effected, and re- 
garded as a settled thing, evinced some desire to accommodate 
each other with regard to the hours of their several meetings, 
though Andros was still the dictator. On Easter day, March 27, 
the governor and his retinue again met in the South Church, 
at eleven v’clock, word having been sent to the proprietors that 
they might come at half-past one; but it was not till after two 
that the church service was over, owing, as it is stated by Judge 
Sewall, to ‘ the sacrament, and Mr. Clarke’s long sermon; so 
’t was a sad sight,’ he continues, ‘to see how full the street 
was with people gazing and moving to and fro, because they 
had not entrance into the house.’ ’”’ — pp. 37 — 40. 


The facts in regard to the changes in their doctrine and 
liturgy are thus given : 


“On the 20th of February, 1785, the proprietors voted that 
it was necessary to make some alterations in some parts of 
the Liturgy ; and appointed a committee to report such alter- 
ations. This committee consisted of seven gentlemen, in 
addition to the wardens, who were to consult and communi- 
cate with the Rev. Mr. Freeman. On Easter Monday, the 
28th of March, they reported that some alterations were essen- 
tially necessary; and the alterations as reported were read, 
considered, and debated at several adjournments. On the 
19th of June, the proprietors voted, “that the Common Prayer, 
as it now stands amended, be adopted by this church, as the 
form of prayer to be used in future by this church and con- 
gregation.” The yeas and nays being called for, it appeared 
that of yeas there were twenty, and of nays seven; and three 
out of the seven dissentients had worshipped at Trinity 
Church ever since the year 1776. The alterations made in 
the Liturgy were principally those of Dr. Samuel Clarke, the 
celebrated English divine, and for the most part were such 
as involved the omission of the doctrine of the Trinity. The 
work as amended was immediately put to press, and was used 
in this church till the year 1811, when other amendments were 
made. 

‘‘ Here was a most conspicuous, and as we must regard it, a 
most happy revolution ; an auspicious turning from the dominion 
of creeds and phrases of men’s device, to the easy yoke and au- 
thority of simple Scripture. This important change is to be 
attributed mainly to the judicious and learned expositions of 
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Mr. Freeman, who preached a series of doctrinal sermons to 
his people, and by the aid and influence of the word of God, 
moved them to respond to his sentiments. The first Eypis- 
copal church in New-England, became the first Unitarian 
church in America,* and our venerated senior minister, though 
not absolutely the first who held or even avowed Unitarian 
opinions, still on many accounts deserves to be considered as 
the father of Unitarian Christianity in this country.” — pp. 137 
-— 140. 


The influence which these changes had on their Episcopal 
and other ecclesiastical relations is thus stated : 


“ Although the congregation thus adopted a Liturgy from 
which all recognition of the doctrine of the Trinity was ex- 
cluded, as being an erroneous and unscriptural doctrine, they 
nevertheless continued to regard themselves as Episcopalians, 
and desired to remain in connexion, if possible, with the 
American Episcopal Church. At a meeting held on Sunday, 
July 22d, 1787, they voted ‘that a letter be addressed to the 
Rev. Bishop Provost at New York, to inquire whether ordin- 
ation for the Rev. Mr. Freeman, can be obtained on terms 
agreeable to him and to the proprietors of this church, — and 
that this letter be drawn up by the Rev. Mr. Freeman, and 
signed by the Wardens.’ ‘The letter was written, approved, 
and sent; and an answer thereto was returned by the Bishop, 
in which he declined giving a decision in a business of such 
moment, and stated that it was to be referred, by advice, to the 
ensuing General Convention. 

The congregation then determined to ordain Mr. Freeman 
themselves. A plan of Ordination was reported on the 4th 
of November, and adopted on the I1th, and on the 18th of 
the same month, 1787, it was carried into execution, and the 
Rev. James Freeman was ordained on the afternoon of that 
day, by a solemn and appropriate form, ‘Rector, Minister, 
Priest, Pastor, teaching Elder, and public Teacher” of the 
Society worshipping at King’s Chapel. The evening service 
being performed as usual, the wardens joined Mr. Freeman 
in the desk, and the senior warden made a short address to 
the proprietors and congregation, setting forth the reasons of 
the present procecure. The first ordaining prayer was then 
read by Mr. Freeman, after which the senior warden read the 





* “The writer does not mean to assert that King’s Chapel was 
the first church in America, in which Unitarian opinions were to any 
extent entertained, but the first which came out and appeared before 
the world, in a body, as a Unitarian Church.” 
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ordaining vote, which was unanimously adopted by the Society, 
and signed on the spot by the wardens in their behalf. Mr. 
Freeman next declared his acceptance of the office to which 
he had been chosen, and signed the same. The ceremony 
of ordination was then performed by the senior warden, who, 
as the representative of the Society, laid his hand on Mr. 
Freeman, and declared him to be their Rector, &c.; in testi- 
mony of which he delivered to him a BIBLE, enjoining upon him 
‘a due observance of all the precepts contained therein.’ He 
then blessed him in the name of the Lord, and ‘the whole 
assembly, as one man, spontaneously and emphatically pro- 
nounced, Amen!’ 

“ After this, Mr. Freeman read the second ordaining prayer, 
and, an anthem having been sung, preached on the duties and 
offices of a Christian Minister. Another anthem closed this 
affecting and appropriate service. 

“The validity of this ordination was furiously assailed in 
the newspapers of the day, as might have been expected, and 
vehemently protested and argued against by some of the for- 
mer proprietors of the church. ‘The newspaper abuse was 
sufficiently and pleasantly answered in a short piece attributed 
to the Rev. Dr. Belknap, always a truly liberal and charitable 
man. The protest was triumphantly refuted by an unpub- 
lished reply of the wardens of King’s Chapel, distinguished 
for good sense and sound argument. A sort of repudiation 
or excommunication of Mr. Freeman and his church, was also 
circulated by the clergymen of five episcopal churches of New- 
England. But all the notice which Mr. Freeman took of this, 
was to send it to the Columbian Centinel, requesting its inser- 
tion in that paper.” — pp. 140-142. 


The Appendix contains a selection of old and curious, or 
otherwise valuable papers and documents. The volume is 
also embellished with an engraving of the present Chapel, 
and of the old Chapel, as in 1720, with Beacon Hill in the 
distance. The form in which Mr. Greenwood has published 
these memorials, and the mechanical execution generally, 
may be recommended as a model to the preachers and 
publishers of century, and other historical and elaborate 
discourses. 
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FAMILIAR LETTERS AND MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN; 


Now for the rirst Time published. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Edited by JARED SPARKS. 


The letters and other pieces in this original collection have been obtained 
from various sources. In value and interest they are not inferior to any of 
Dr. Franklin’s published writings. The letters in particular, amounting to 
more than one hundred that have never before been printed, possess the rare 
attraction of familiar and unstudied communications of the author’s sentiments 
and feelings to his nearest relations, and most intimate friends. They are 
marked with all the peculiarities of Dr. Franklin’s style, his felicity of ex- 
pression, playful manner, pointed thoughts, and happy illustrations. They 
exhibit his character, moreover, in a most amiable and engaging light through- 
out all the relations of domestic and social life. In every respect the materi- 
als of this volume cannot fail to be regarded as a rich acquisition to the native 
literature of America. 


A NEW TRANSLATION 


OF THE 


HEBREW PROPHETS, 


Arranged in chronological order. Vol. I.—containing Joel, Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, and Micah. * 
By GEORGE R. NOYES. 


The Book of Job and the Psalms have already been translated by Mr. Noyes, and 
published. The estimation in which these translations are held, may be ascver- 
tained in some degree from the following extract : — 


‘“ No translation has appeared in England since that of Isaiah by Lowth, which 
can sustain a comparison with that of the book of Job, by Mr. Noyes. With some 
slight exceptions, this latter is very much what we could wish it to be.’’ — Spirit of 
the Pilgrims. 


“We cordially welcome this book of Psalms in its new and inviting form. It was 
with satisfaction we heard of Mr. Noyes’s undertaking ; one of the most useful and 
important, as well as responsible, in which a scholar and a theologian can engage. 
The religious public are already indebted to his labors for the Translation of Job. 
Those of our readers — and we hope they are not few — who are familiar with that 
excellent work, will already have anticipated benefit and gratification from this. 
And though it was not to be expected, that so much was to be done, because there 
was not so much needed, for the improvement of a devotional work, like the Psalms, 
as for the obscure and difficult book of Job, yetevery intelligent reader will perceive 
in this the same fidelity, good judgment, and taste, which so highly recommended 
his former translation.” — Christian Register. 


These works have also been very favorably noticed in the orth American 
Review, Christian Examiner, N. Y. American, Philadelphia National Gazette, 
and numerous other periodicals and books. 
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